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Fundamentals of Military Psychology 


By William Ernest Hocking, Professor of Philosophy. 
Harvard University 


the criticism of the service. In 

these days the soldier must help 
the psychologist if the psychologist is 
to help the soldier. There are already 
some valuable books on the subject by 
men in the service, as by Major Eltinge 
of Fort Leavenworth, Gen. William 
Pew of the Massachusetts Militia ;* and 
there is a fine chapter by Capt. L. C. An- 
drews, in his “Fundamentals of Military 
Service,” especially helpful for officers 
in their relations to their commands. 
There is one fault which is more or 
less prevalent in these books, namely, a 
too high regard for the language of pro- 
fessional psychologists ; Major Eltinge’s 
book suffers most from this defect, be- 
cause he modestly disclaims any other 
function than that of a compiler. The 
danger is that the language which the 
psychologist would use to account fer 
one set of facts he might hesitate to use 
for another set. This war in particular 
comes with new revelations about hu- 
man nature, and so with changes in the 
focusing of psychological theories. I 
can claim to be no more than a student 
of psychology, but I hope that the fol- 
lowing suggestions may be helpful, at 
least as the starting point of discussion 
and criticism, and so of progress. 


Tee points are presented for 


1. The psychology of crowds has a 
certain place in military psychology ; 
but chiefly as something to be gotten 
rid of as completely as possible. 

Crowds of men, mobs, have certain 
well-known peculiarities. They show a 
lower degree of intelligence and morale 
than the individuals that compose them. 
They are suggestible, liable to panic, in- 
discriminate in choice of a leader, tak- 
ing up with the man with the biggest 
voice and greatest self-confidence, etc. 
A body of soldiers may begin as a mob 
and may degenerate into a mob under 
the influence of fear, but, normally, it 
is anything but a moh, and the princi- 
ples of mob psychology do not apply. 
Thus, when dealing with a mob, as 
Major Eltinge truly says, one must af- 
firm and repeat what he has to say, with- 
out trying to give reasons ; reasoning is 
more likely than not to weaken his ef- 
fectiveness. But with soldiers, while 
any idea has to be worked in by strong 
affirmation and repetition, the best com- 
manders are those who give as much as 
possible of the reason for the command. 

2. An officer must have prestige—if 
he can!—and prestige is often repre- 
sented as a mysterious something which 
some are born with and others are hope- 
lessly deficient in. And no doubt some 
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men are born with a natural bearing of 
command; but prestige is capable of 
analysis, and so of cultivation. Its chief 
factors are: 

a. Concentration of purpose.—An of- 
ficer so much occupied with his work 
that he forgets small things regarding 
his own comfort and ease will find re- 
spect growing up about him. 

b. Competence.—Thinking things out 
in advance, so that one is not caught at 
a loss for knowledge, prompt decision, 
and resolute action. A few simple suc- 
cesses due to plain forethought will 
create the tradition of success, which is 
half the battle of prestige. 

c. Symbolism.—Putting the same 
kind of snappiness of temper, resolve, 
and meaning into your own carriage, 
gesture and voice that you expect in the 
execution of commands, is the best way 
to secure that response. 

d. Honesty and unselfishness —The 
man who cares so much for prestige 
that he won't admit a mistake is on the 
way to lose it. The chief rule in acquir- 
ing prestige is not to worry too much 
about it and on no account to try to 
build it on bluff. One bit of bluff is 
perhaps allowable, namely, the bluff of 
keeping out of sight any excitement you 
inay feel in an emergency. But even 
here, the best way to get rid of excite- 
ment, oftentimes, is to blow it off rather 
than bottle it up; for where you try to 
suppress it you show to yourself a sort 
of fear of your own excitement. 

e. Dignity —There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between dignity and 
stiffness or haughtiness, just as there is 
a difference between fun and foolish- 
ness or horse play. Dignity simply 


comes from seeing things in their right 
proportion—big things big, and small 
things small, and having about you 
enough nonsense kept strictly in its 


place. To make a quick transition from 
fun to business, and carry your men 
with you instantly, is the test of real 
dignity. The two opposites of dignity 
are permanent solemnity and permanent 
triviality. 

3. Warfare is today more than ever 
an affair of the morale of the individual 
soldier, and especially of the infantry- 
man. 

4. The psychological foundation of 
all morale is the discipline of the close 
order drill, no matter what branch of 
the service one is in and no matter what 
the conditions of warfare. 

I have been told the same story at 
the French front, the British front, and 
the training camps behind the lines a: 
Etaples, Aldershot, etc. There was a 
general feeling that the Guards regi 
ments, the plumed and buttoned adnu 
ration of London eyes, would make a 
comparatively poor showing in the rude 
work of trench warfare. On the con 
trary, their work was the best. And 
the colonial troops, which had imbibed 
the idea that with the new conditions of 
fighting the only thing of importance 
was now the extended order and field 
work, have all changed their minds. 
This is one of the great lessons of ex- 
perience in this war. 

5. The second element in morale is 
knowledge. The soldier of today need: 
more knowledge than in any previous 
war. Because the strain is greater he 
needs more to be sustained: first, by a 
knowledge of what it is all about, and 
by a genuine belief in the cause, manu- 
factured rather by quiet and free re- 
flection than by oratory; and secondly, 
by a knowledge of the particular situa- 
tion, so far as possible. 

6. The third element in morale, 
which is mentioned not because it is 
obscure, but for the sake of complete- 
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ness, is experience, especially the kind 
of experience which can make a cheer- 
ful adjustment to hardships which at 
first seemed intolerable. 

?. The fourth element in morale is 
courage. Courage, however, is hardly 
a separate quality. It is a result of 
discipline, knowledge, and experience, 
together with pugnacity and faith; and 
very few men are without it in quan- 
tities that sometimes surprise them- 
selves. 

3ut while everybody has courage, 
there are also various enemies of morale 
which everybody is subject to, namely, 
indifference, discouragement, and fear, 
Each of these must be considered. 

8. Indifference is due chiefly to get- 
ting “stale,” not having sufficient variety 
of occupation, or a current of new 
ideas. Officers are likely to overlook 
the great need felt by men in active 
service to have the general causes and 
aims of the war presented to them 
afresh; it keeps them keyed up to 
their best mental condition and prevents 
the kind of slump represented in Bar- 
busse’s book, “Under Fire.” 

9. Discouragement may be due to 
failure or long-continued strain. But 
it is quite as likely to come from a 
habit of grumbling or criticising supe- 
riors, which may emanate from one or 
two chronic pessimists in a company. 
Grumbling has its uses, and may co- 
exist with plenty of good nature, when 
it is superficial. But it is the mark 
of a good officer that he can quickly 
locate the source of disloyal feeling and 
meet it, rather by giving a free oppor- 
tunity for expression than by choking 
it off, if it is at all serious. Most 
trouble of this kind will vanish if 
brought out squarely and fairly into the 
open, and confronted with the actual 
necessities of the service. 


10. The oratorical addresses of ofh 
cers to their troops on going into action, 
common in the time of Napoleon, have 
fallen out of use. Most such historical 
speeches would sound absurd on the lips 
of an American commander. But if 
we do nothing to take their place, we 
fall into an opposite error, and lose im- 
portant elements of morale. An occa- 
sional simple talk by the captain to his 
company on some broader question than 
the elements of tactics will do much to 
fill the gap. 

11. It is generally taken for granted 
that the main enemy of morale is fear 
My own belief is that, if we can keep 
the morale sound in the ways suggested 
above, the men will conquer their own 
fear. Nevertheless, fear itself is uni- 
versal; and it is important to know its 
nature and how to meet it, both in one- 
self and in one’s men. 

12. No one knows in advance how 
he will behave in an emergency that he 
has never experienced. But it may be 
taken for granted that everyone ex- 
periences fear. For fear is a natural 
reaction to an environment which is 
unfit for ordinary living, and the field 
of battle is one of the best examples of 
such an environment. But the knowl- 
edge that everybody feels fear is one of 
the most reassuring reflections when one 
finds himself touched by the unwelcome 
emotion, losing his steadiness of ad- 
justment, his clearness of voice or 
vision, or his ease of breathing. 

It is of value to remember that fear 
is a transition state; it prepares for 
action and usually vanishes when ac- 
tion begins. Moreover, it is a matter 
of degree and can be kept within limits 
by force of will. It may be true that 
only five out of a hundred keep cool 
enough to fire as they would on the 
range; but still, ninety-five out of a 
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hundred keep cool enough to fire in 
the general direction of the enemy, and 
nearly all keep cool enough to use a 
bayonet effectively. If one can make 
the first plunge, he need have no fear 
of his fear after that. 

Moreover, fear is no discredit. Man 
is more liable to fear than other animals, 
because he is more self-conscious and 
more sensitive. He realizes the mean- 
ing of death as animals do not, and he 
hates to think of mutilation even more, 
usually, than of death. No one must 
regard himself as a coward because he 
is afraid; he would have more occasion 
to reproach himself if he were not. 

For the same reason one should 
be very slow in judging anyone else a 
coward, even though he has behaved 
badly. Courage varies enormously with 
the physical condition, and the man 
who when weary will jump at a snap 
of the finger may go over the top with- 
out a tremor when he is fresh. There 
are, of course, obvious acts of 
cowardice, and acts which must be 
sternly dealt with because of the in- 
fectious character of fear, but from the 
psychological standpoint nothing is more 
doubtful than the application of the 
term “coward.” 

13. In the present war, the usual aids 
to courage are absent; the audacious 
and conspicious act of daring is less 
frequent than the quiet and often un- 
noticed performance of an assigned 
duty. Dash is of less value than 
thoughtful prudence, except where there 
is opportunity for personal initiative. 

14. Normal antidotes for fear. 

a. Turning the mind to something 
you can control, some triviality of rou- 
tine. Hence the instructive resort to 
cigarette or pipe. 

b. Turning the mind to some other 
man’s troubles. Here the habit of un- 


selfishness is a great stand-by. There 
is a direct connection between selfish- 
ness and fear, and between sensuality 
and selfishness. 

c. Recollection of first principles. 

d. Remembering the causes for indig- 
nation with the enemy, pugnacity being 
the great natural antidote for fear. 
Fix your mind on what you are going 
to do to him, and you will cease to 
worry about what he will do to you. 

15. A few maxims for officers, for 
controlling fear and panic in their 
men : 

a. Prepare the men for all contin- 
gencies, including the worst; forestall 
in this way the factor of surprise. 

b. Remind them of the self of the 
drill ground; call their attention to 
small concrete duties that have become 
semi-automatic, the order of their equip- 
ment, etc. 

c. Fill their heads with positive ideas, 
ideas of action, success, and of the 
game-side of the operation, rivalry with 
other units, etc. This is where “sug- 
gestion” comes in—the deliberate effort 
to keep fear out of putting ideas of an- 
other sort in its place. 

d. Give the men something to do if 
possible—anything that suggests doing 
things to the enemy, such as allowing 
them to fire if circumstances permit, 
whether or not the firing will do much 


e. Catch the beginners of agitation 
and slow the men down, suspend firing, 
or otherwise bring them to a pause. 
This is one advantage of going over at 
a stroll. 

f. Meet more than half-way the 
natural element of self-interest which 
is in all fear. This is the time for 
showing your personal interest in the 
men as individuals, if only by calling 
the roll of platoon or company. This 
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reminds every one that he counts and 
will not be lost sight of. 

g. Avoid violent methods of punish- 
ing fear except as a last resort. Never 
threaten or bluster unless you mean 
business. Remember that violence con- 
fesses your own agitation to all that 
witness it. 

h. Make the men understand that im- 
prudent and irregular “contempt of 
danger” is neither expected of them nor 
approved, but rather steady team-work 
and strict adherence to orders. 

i. The most powerful means of 
steadying a wavering line at a critical 
moment is the instant readiness of the 
platoon and company commanders to 
lead the action in “contempt of danger.” 
The example of self-exposure will be 
powerful, however, @st in proportion 
as the officer has kept it in reserve, with 
the strictest regard for his duty to the 
service. ' 

16. Psychology and tactics. One of 
the permanent truths of warfare, no 
matter what changes take place in 
methods, is that the offensive is psycho- 
logically preferable to the defensive. 
Besides the practical advantage of 
choosing your own ground and time, 
there are the advantages of surprise 
(which is effective in proportion to the 
tension men are under), of aggressive 
action (which is the best preventive of 
fear), and of the lively image of 
success. 

17. But changes in tactics during the 
present war have gone far to offset 
these advantages, not only in increasing 


the cost of offensive action, but also ~ 
in increasing its psychological difficulty. ~ 


a. The attack timed in advance, with 
an unavoidable interval of tense, passive 
waiting, replaces the attack timed at 
the “psychological moment” of fire 


superiority. The time of waiting is a 
time of strain. 

b. The army in trenches is an army 
without flanks. All attack must there- 
fore be direct, frontal attack, though the 
barrage, by cutting off a sector, may 
produce the semblance of a flank 
operation. 

c. Attack in line of skirmishes en- 
tirely replaces mass attack, on our side. 
Mass attack, while expensive in terms 
of men, is psychologically easier, for it 
satisfies the protective instinct of bunch- 
ing together. To counteract this illu- 
sory and fatal impulse, which is still 
strong, men should be carefully in- 
formed of the exact disposition of other 
attacking waves and of reserves, be- 
sides having the assurance which comes 
from the noise of their own artillery. 

d. It is no longer possible for officers 
higher than platoon leaders to be per- 
sonally in touch with their men during 
attack. The weight of responsibility 
for morale is thus thrown on lieuten- 
ants and noncommissioned officers, and 
under present conditions it is difficult 
for them to retain control. 

e. Men fight best with comrades and 
in units they are used to. Men are kept 
up to their best performance by the 
eyes of those who know them. But, 
in prolonged attack, mixture of units 
is almost inevitable. To offset this diffi- 
culty, as well as the difficulty men- 
tioned in (d), every individual- man 
must start, if possible, with a clear idea 
not only of his exact goal, but also of 


_ the path he intends to follow. This will 


insure a tendency to reunite at the 
objective. 
18. Psychological principles to be 
borne in mind in planning an attack: 
a. Eliminate all retrograde move- 
ments as far as possible. Men moving 
rearward, especially with haste, suggest 
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retreat to troops under extreme pres- 
sure and with no chance for explana- 
tions. 

b. It is generally better to place the 
more seasoned troops in the second wave 
of attack. They have to endure a 
longer strain of passive waiting, and 
also the knowledge of losses of the first 
wave, with the return of wounded and 
perhaps retreating men. 

c. Utilize the momentum of attack 
to its limit. The fighting passion is one 
of the extreme experiences of human 
nature, costly to arouse and capable 
of carrying men far. It is as serious a 
mistake to curb it before it is worked 
out as to demand of it more than human 
nature can furnish. Both mistakes 
have been made frequently in the pres- 
ent war, and the only perfect remedy 
is to solve the still unsolved problem 
of bringing a degree of elasticity into 
the plan of attack on a wide front, so 
that when momentum is attained it can 
be taken full advantage of. 

19. The strain of war. War brings 
out the heroic qualities of human nature 
just because of the strain it imposes. 
The strain may become so great, or so 
long continued, as to work in the op- 
posite direction. Whenever men are 
under strain they will be divided into 
two groups, those that are improved 
and strengthened by it, and those that 
are deteriorated and weakened by it. 
War never leaves men exactly where it 
found them, and there is no point in 
the theoretical question whether it im- 
proves them or the reverse. Like all 
unusual experiences it has tendencies 
in both directions. The great psycho- 
logical problem of a long campaign is 
to increase the numbers in the former 
group and decrease the numbers in the 
latter group. 


Some aspects of the strain of a cam- 
paign are more insidious and subcon- 
scious than others, and it is a necessary 
part of the psychology of the service 
to recognize them for what they are, 

a. All feelings, whether of indigna- 
tion or of enthusiasm, tend to trans- 
form themselves gradually into habit. 
The real motives which ought to sustain 
the hard work of the war have a way, 
therefore, of retreating into the back- 
ground, leaving a desolate foreground, 
which saps energy and breeds skepti- 
cism regarding the worth of the whole 
affair. The soldier is liable to turn into 
the mere mechanical doer, and to think 
of all the official and civil life behind 
him as the mere thinkers and talkers. 

b. The surroundings and activities of 
the trenches, the gardening to destruc- 
tion, mutilation, and death, have a ten- 
dency to undermine the sense of the 
vaiue of human life. But, in the long 
run, the sense of the value of human 
life is at the bottom of every cause 
worth fighting for. It is thus a para- 
dox, but a psychological truth to which 
every soldier who has seen active service 
of any length will bear witness, that 
the business of fighting has a tendency 
to undermine the lively sense of the 
only things worth fighting for. 

c. It is just because of these ten- 
dencies that the men who overcome 
them show the finest traits of human 
nature. But, however strong a man’s 
native cheerfulness and idealism, he 
needs external help to keep it alive. He 
needs, besides the frequent relief and 
the furlough, occasional reminders of 
the sentiments back of the war. This 
can be furnished by the occasional re- 
view, if it is conducted in the right 
spirit; and still more by the work of 
the priest or chaplain, if he is the 
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right sort and has the respect and con- 
fidence of the men. 

20. Being on leave, or “permission,” 
as a sudden release from an intense 
strain, has its own psychological prob- 
lems. The soldier rightly feels that he 
has earned the right to a good time; as 
he is going back again soon, it may be 
his last chance for a good fling. Hav- 
ing faced the hardest things, the ordi- 
nary restraints are apt to look small 
to him. These conditions cannot be 
properly managed unless they are sym- 
pathized with. 

Among other things, warfare en- 
hances the natural need for men for the 
society of women. There is no excuse 
for looseness of conduct on the part of 
men in training. There is much more 
excuse, though not sufficient excuse, for 
looseness of men on leave. The oc- 
casion must be recognized as a test of 
the man’s principles. The situation can- 


not be met by medical prophylaxis; 


medical measures may be taken for 
granted as necessary to protect the 
army, but should not be managed so 
as to confer a semiofficial sanction on 
loose relations with women. Neither 
can the situation be met by negative or 
repressive measures, policing camps, 
etc., for the psychological need is a real 
one and must be met. Two measures 
already in use are of great value: 

a. Ample provision for amusements 
and physical exercise. 

b. The presence of honest and com- 
panionable women in canteens, etc., 
wherever men are on leave, and where 
they can associate in a friendly way 
without stiff social constraint. 

In the last resort a man must fall 
back on his own personal principles. 
But it is within the scope of the ser- 
vice to fortify him with a reminder of 
the reasons for holding under all cir- 


cumstances to the American standard 
of honor toward women, and leading 
him to see that this American standard 
is exceptional and worth standing for. 
Among these reasons are: 

a. Prostitution in its kindliest guise 
necesarily goes with a double stratum 
of womanhood. This is evident in the 
fact that it involves some duplicity io 
a man’s relations at home. It is out of 
place in a democracy, whether or not 
there is any room for it in aristocracies, 
where some classes regard themselves 
as better than others. 

b. The chief reason is the respect 
due to every human being, including the 
woman who has little respect for her- 
self. No man can safely treat any 
human being as a means to his own 
pleasure, without regard to her own 
better nature. As a soldier he should 
regard himself as a guardian of that 
better nature, both in her and in him- 
self, even in opposition to her apparent 
wishes. 

21. The soldier has also the severe 
task of distinguishing between the 
civilian population, as individuals, and 
the nation he serves. 

Warfare tends to throw the two 
groups, civilians and soldiers, into con- 
trast; and while each, in its corporate 
capacity, honors the other, there are 
many small occasions for friction, 
which may put the civilian and the 
soldier on each other’s nerves. There 
is a mental disposition in every man 
to generalize on the basis of a few un- 
fortunate instances, say of greed or 
slackerism or inhospitality, to the char- 
acter of an entire class. 

It is obvious, though not useless, to 
mention as a reminder that the state 
is not identical with any individual or 
individuals. It includes the best speci- 
mens and the worst specimens; it in- 
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cludes those who have gone, as well as 
those who are to come. It includes, far 
beyond what they have as yet achieved, 
all that they hope to achieve; and even 
the sorriest member of the state has a 
share in the ideals for which the state 
stands. The state is an invisible web 
woven of the best aspirations of the men 
and women of an historic people; it 
stands for the resolve that these aspira- 
tions shall be realized and the faith of 
the past and the present be made good 
in the solid facts of human life. A 
soldier may well learn to see through 
and beyond the sordid facts that sur- 
round him on every side this vision as 
no idle sentiment, but as the substan- 
tial purpose for which men have been 


willing to die and, to the glory of man- 
kind, still are willing to die. 

In this brief list of propositions— 
brief, I mean, in comparison with a 
book on the subject—my experienced 
readers may well say there is nothing 
much that deserves to be called by the 
high sounding title of psychology ; it is 
little more than ordinary common-sense 
applied to military experience. My 
best hope is that this may be the case, 
and that the suggestions may serve, not 
as a substitute for more ample treatises 
on the psychology of warfare, but as 
a hint of the outline of such treatise, 
together with some things in the line 
of common-sense which more technica! 
treatises are likely to omit. 
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REPORT 
My Lord, 


1. We were appointed to consider the following reference: 


(i.) To enquire into the system of promotion in the New Armies and Terri- 
torial Force, having special regard to anomalies which may have arisen 
as follows :— 

(a.) Promotion at home as compared with Expeditionary Forces. 

(b.) Promotion in different battalions. 

(c.) Reduction in rank on being wounded or invalided and having to 
work up again to former acting rank. 

(ii.) To enquire into the conditions under which officers holding temporary 
commissions are given permanent commissions in the Regular Army. 

(ii.) The position of Reserve of Officers (and officers of the Special Reserve).? 
(iv.) To enquire how far any recommendation of the Committee should be 
made retrospective. 








of the Committee on Promotion of Officers in the Special Reserve, New Armies, 
and Territorial a abe by ar ved with a note by the Army Council, British Army. 
to our terms of reference. 
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2. It is not possible to judge the condition of rank, seniority and promotion 
prevailing in the British Armies without recognizing and understanding the cir- 
cumstances in which those armies were called into being. There were before the 
war four classes of officers all holding permanent commissions, to wit: 

Regular officers. 

Reserve of Officers. 

Officers of the Special Reserve. 

Officers of the Territorial Force and its Reserve. 


Of these, the first only gave whole-time service, the first three classes were 
Regular in their character and the fourth was Territorial; but all four classes held 
permanent commissions, and officers on the Active List were entitled to a regular 
flow of promotion on regimental lists by seniority, subject to fitness. These classes 
formed the officers’ corps of an army designed to discharge a three-fold function: 
first, to provide the constant maintenance of our oversea garrisons; secondly, to 
form an expeditionary army on the scale of six divisions with cavalry, army troops 
and the necessary draft-producing machinery; and, thirdly, to supply for home 
defense and the purposes of expansion, fourteen Territorial divisions with Yeo- 
manry. 

3. If on the outbreak of the present war the task had simply been to expand 
our peace organization of approximately twenty divisions to the present large 
scale, it would have been far less difficult to avoid anomalies, inconsistencies and 
inequalities as between Regulars, Reservists and Territorials, and the great num- 
bers of new officers who were given “temporary” commissions for the duration 
of the war. If, again, the size of the army required for the war could have been 
fixed and the numbers could have been obtained by compulsion at the outset with 
exact punctuality—neither more nor less at each particular date—the problem 
would have been still further simplified. It was necessary, however, not only to 
accomplish the vast operation of expansion, but to do so after practically the whole 
Regular Army had been sent abroad, while an unbroken front had to be maintained 
against a greatly superior enemy and severe losses had unceasingly to be made 
good. During the same time over three millions of volunteers presented them- 
selves for service in all parts of the country expecting to be trained, equipped, 
organized and led against the enemy. It was for many months hardly possible 
for the formations at home to keep pace with the overwhelming influx of recruits. 
Battalions were in many cases no sooner raised than they had to be subdivided or 
new sister battalions at once formed. The various ranks, senior and junior alike, 
had to be filled under emergency conditions from any source available. Men 
of character and local influence, though without regular military training, rapidly 
acquired high rank and command; retired officers of all categories and all ages 
hastened to rejoin, and provided in many cases the sole professional experience of 
their units; men of all ages and no previous service found themselves almost im- 
mediately in command of companies, and thus, in one way or another, the very 
considerable forces now at the disposal of the Crown were officered, organized and 
brought into being. Meanwhile, the demand for Regular officers at the front was 
urgent and imperative, and the difficulty of sparing any of them to command and 
train the new formations almost insuperable. It was, therefore, quite impossible 
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to maintain any uniform standard between appointments and promotions at the 
front and at home, or between the various classes of officers whether at the front 
or at home. Heavy as were the casualties at the front, the expansion of the Army 
at home provided a larger proportion of vacancies which had to be filled by pro- 
motions and appointments. 

Further, as soon as the divisions of the new armies were equipped and could 
be sent to the front, the hazards of battle added a new factor of inequality. The 
strain on some regiments was out of all proportion to that on others; many batta- 
lions were several times cut down to a third or a quarter of their strength and had 
to be hastily rebuilt by drawing upon their sister units at home. The claims of 
individuals were necessarily subordinated to the inexorable needs of the situation. 
The fact that the British armies of to-day were brought into existence while all the 
time an ever broadening front was successfully held against the enemy, constitutes 
an achievement unexampled in military records. That there should at the same 
time be an enormous number of inequalities, inconsistencies and anomalies in 
the fortunes of individuals is in no way remarkable. 

We think the basis so reached must in the main be accepted. 

4. It must also be borne in mind that we are still at war. The structure built 
upon the foundations and under the conditions described in the last paragraph 
has consolidated itself. Many of its anomalies are well understood and loyally 
accepted. The ranks acquired so rapidly have been, and are being, continually 
revised by the supreme test of actual war. Sweeping changes made now, however 
attractive in their symmetry, would cause nearly as many inequalities of treat- 
ment of individuals as arose from the original process of army expansion. All 
unnecessary change involves disturbance detrimental to war efficiency. 

5. Again, we do not know what our military system after the war is to be. Its 
scale and its organization are undecided, and are obviously largely dependent upon 
the character of the Peace which is obtained. We do not, therefore, feel ourselves 
in a position to propose large and comprehensive schemes based on the rigorous 
application of simple general principles, even if they were not made retrospective. 
We are not entitled to ignore the past or to pre-judge the future. We have, there- 
fore, confined ourselves to offering a few practical suggestions for meeting or modi- 
fying some of the more obvious difficulties and hardships. 

6. At the same time the unofficial members of the Committee think it right 
to state that this process of adjustment and rectification has been continuously at 
work. The military authorities have been constantly redressing anomalies and 
making improvements in the system of promotion. Many of the complaints 
which might have been justified a year ago are now groundless, and much of the 
work which seemed to be comprised in our reference has already been accom- 
plished. The new system of promotion in the Territorial Force is an example. 
Whereas until December, 1916, a system of temporary rank existed side by side 
with the substantive rank of the pre-war units, a new system was then introduced 
under which all officers in the Territorial Force have been placed on the same 
basis, and their treatment in promotion has been made to correspond exactly with 


that which prevails in the Regular Army. (Army Council Instruction 1336, 15th 
December, 1916.) 
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Another noteworthy instance is the system of promotion from the ranks. 
This is already established and at work upon the largest possible scale. From the 
beginning of the war commanders in the field have had the power to recommend 
without limit for immediate promotion soldiers serving in the field on permanent 
engagement. In the New Armies promotion from the ranks was widely adopted 
from the beginning. In addition to this no person has for some time been granted 
a temporary commission who has not either served for a period in the ranks or has 
joined a cadet unit from a school officers’ training corps.* The latter category is 
comparatively a very small one, and those who fail to qualify are held to serve in 
the ranks. (Army Order 295 of 1916.) 

The method of promotion to commissions in the Special Reserve, Territorial 
Force or New Army is briefly as follows: 


Any soldier who is recommended by his commanding officer as suitable for 
commissioned rank, subject to the approval of higher authority, is sent to an 
officers’ cadet unit for a period of training, after which, if he has proved satisfac- 
tory, he is granted a commission. 


We are satisfied that no barrier now prevents the conferring of commissions 
upon those serving in the ranks to any extent that merit justifies. 

7. We think it advisable to make the different forms of rank quite clear. 

Commissions are either permanent or temporary. 

Rank may be substantive, brevet, temporary, acting or honorary. 

(a.) Substantive rank is given in the ordinary course of promotion to officers 
holding permanent commissions, 7. e., Regular, Special Reserve or Territorial 
Force. 

(b.) Brevet rank is rank in the army distinct from rank in a regiment, and does 
not affect the promotion of officers in their Regimental Lists. It is given to officers 
whose services merit their special advancement in army rank on public grounds. 

(c.) Temporary rank is given in the ordinary course of promotion to officers 
serving on temporary commissions, ¢. g., ‘‘service” battalions, and so long as they 
are serving, whether with a unit or in any other capacity, it holds good for the dura- 
tion of the war. It is also given to officers, whether holding permanent or tem- 
porary commissions, who are appointed to commands and extra regimental posi- 
tions for which higher rank is considered necessary, and it holds good so long as 
the officers continue to hold such positions. Normally they will do so as long as 
the war lasts unless they are promoted or transferred to some other appointment. 

(d.) Acting rank is given to officers who are holding regimental positions, such 
as the command or second in command of a battalion or command of a company, 
in the absence of the permanent holder. It is only tenable so long as the officer 
is actually doing the duty of the position for which it is given, and it is, therefore, 
given up as soon as the permanent holder returns or another officer is appointed to 
the position. Up to the present it has also been given up whenever the officer is 
sick or wounded, and consequently ceases to do duty for these reasons. 

Until July, 1916, officers, who were holding positions for which acting rank is 





*N. B.—This does not apply to certain specialists such as railway engineers, electricians, 
chemists, etc., who are commissioned direct for chemical work. 
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now given, were granted temporary rank, which was given up under the same 
conditions as apply to the relinquishment of acting rank. It was, however, found 
that misunderstandings were apt to occur through the term ‘ ‘temporary rank, 
being used for this purpose as well as in the cases mentioned in paragraph (c), 
and it was, therefore, decided to introduce the term “acting rank" to mark the 
evanescent nature of this form of temporary rank, in comparison with the tem- 
porary rank given under paragraph (c). 

(e.) Honorary rank, as the term implies, does not confer on an officer the power 
of executive command in the rank bestowed upon him. It merely confers upon 
him the right to style himself an officer of that rank. 

8. The most noticeable and, we think, substantial ground for complaint pre- 
sented at the present time is the immediate loss of acting rank whenever an officer 
is wounded or invalided home. A lieutenant or a second lieutenant may have 
been in command of a company in and out of the trenches for two or three months, 
holding the acting rank of captain and discharging all his duties efficiently. At 
the moment he is wounded he reverts automatically to lieutenant or second lieuten- 
ant, and is dealt with on that basis in hospital and when he rejoins a unit for light or 
other duty at home. There is no doubt that this is considered to be a hardship. 
His friends and neighbors, not fully appreciating the conditions under which acting 
rank is granted and held, find it difficult to realize why the loss of rank has oc- 
curred, and why an officer, good enough to be captain at the front, should become 
a lieutenant or second lieutenant when invalided home. The officer himself, when 
posted on recovery to a depdt or to a home serving battalion, often finds himself 
junior in regimental rank to others of his own age and standing who have neither 
his experience in command nor service at the front. It must be remembered on 
the other hand that acting rank was in itself a concession never granted to regi- 
mental officers before the present war; and that to give a man acting rank because 
he is discharging certain duties, and then to prolong that rank when he has ceased 
to discharge those duties, is a new departure. We think, however, that the prin- 
ciple should be established that acting rank gained in the field should only be given 
up in the field, and that an officer who has acquired acting rank in the field should 
not forfeit it simply through being wounded or invalided. We do not consider 
that any case exists for continuing the pay of an acting rank when the duties are 
no longer being discharged. We, therefore, recommend that acting rank gained 
in the field should be retained by officers on return home subject to the following 
conditions : 

(a.) Their return must be due to the fact that they are either sick or wounded. 

(b.) They will not be entitled to the fey and allowances of their acting rank 

unless they are appointed to fill a position in an establishment which 
carries such pay. 
(c.) If holding the acting rank of lieutenant-colonel, they revert to the rank of 


major. 

(d.) An acting Len pl who, while serving at home, is appointed to command a 
company of infantry (or to a captain’s vacancy in any other arm of the 
service) will only be entitled to the pay and allowances of a captain. 

(e.) When officers are again sent out to join an Expeditionary Force or else- 

where they will automatically relinquish their acting rank from the 
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date of embarkation. They will again be eligible for acting rank on 
oe their unit if selected to fill an appointment carrying higher 
rank. 

(/.) The fact that they have held acting rank will be made clear by the War 
Office to the Expeditionary Force which they rejoin. 


9. In the course of our enquiries into the system of promotion it has come to 
our notice that, in many New Army battalions, lieutenant-colonels are borne on 
the establishment of their units for very long periods after they have become unfit 
for service from wounds and sickness. In some cases it is doubtful whether they 
will ever be fit to command battalions again on active service, in others it is certain 
that they will not be able to do so for a considerable time. Until other appoint- 
ments can be found for them, or until they have completed 18 months’ sick leave, 
they continue, under the present procedure, to occupy nominally the position of 
commanding officer of their battalions. The reason for this appears to be that no 
regimental officer can draw pay unless he is borne upon some establishment. 

Officers below the rank of lieutenant-colonel who are similarly situated can 
easily be absorbed into a home service unit, but the opportunities for doing so in 
the case of lieutenant-colonels are necessarily very limited, as they can only fill 
the position of commanding officer. 

We think it desirable that the list of officers of battalions serving at the front 
should be relieved of those who are unlikely to return to them for a considerable 
time, and it seems necessary that special steps should be taken to accomplish this 
in the case of commanding officers. 

We recommend, therefore, that, after 4 months’ sick leave, they should be 
transferred from their units to the General List. When they again become fit for 
service, they would be available to resume command of battalions. 

10. Another difficulty which arises out of the conditions of the present war 
and the frequent movements of individual officers consequent upon them is the 
lack of any record of service and qualifications readily accessible which an officer 
can produce on being posted to a new unit or on the arrival of a new commanding 
officer. The incidence of casualties in particular battalions is so severe that the 
whole composition of the officers’ list is altered or even destroyed. Men who have 
acquired solid reputations by many months of service and who have won the con- 
fidence of their commanding officer or other senior officers in the regiment are sent 
home wounded, and it not infrequently happens that the commanding officer and 
the senior majors are killed or wounded at the same time. The officers of the 
battalion are completely scattered; new men arrive from home or from other units, 
strong drafts are sent out and the battalion is reconstituted. After an interval 
the recovered wounded officers rejoin or are posted to other battalions. Before 
the war, in the Regular Army, with its careful system of confidential reports and 
the study of individual capacities, which peace and a small scale army rendered 
possible, these difficulties did not present themselves; but under present condi- 
tions, when we are dealing with over two hundred thousand officers in frequent 
movement from one cause or another between units almost constantly in contact 
with the enemy, it is indispensable that every officer should carry with him a 


record of service sufficiently detailed to serve as his credentials to any new unit to . 
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which he may be posted or to any new commander under whom he may be called 
upon to serve. We therefore recommend that every officer should be provided 
with a small book, of which we attach a specimen,’ containing his record of services. 

11. We are struck by the very large number of officers who, although they 
have served during the greater part of the present war, and have rendered much 
hard service, still hold the rank of second lieutenant. This rank differs from other 
grades in being essentially of a probationary character. There have indeed been 
considerable periods in the history of the Army when only the rank of lieutenant 
has existed. We consider that the conditions of the present war are such as to 
render it desirable that all second lieutenants who have not previously been pro- 
moted to fill a vacancy in an establishment should, if duly recommended, become 
lieutenants after a definite period of service, which we suggest should be 18 months. 
This proposal had already been favorably entertained at the War Office before the 
appointment of this Committee. We have carefully considered whether differ- 
ence should be made in regard to the number of months of service passed at home 
or at the front respectively. We are informed that, however it may have been in 
the first year of the war, practically all second lieutenants now pass in and out of 
the fighting line, and that the exceptions are so rare as not to justify the complica- 
tions which the drawing of such a distinction would necessitate. 

12, We consider it highly important that acting rank should be freely ac- 
corded to the officers who are actually bearing the burden of command. A bat- 
talion going into action ought to have as nearly as possible its proper proportion 
of officers of the higher ranks; and if, as often happens, most of the majors and 
captains are at home wounded, their places should be filled by acting appoint- 
ments to an even greater extent than has already been found necessary. For 
instance, in an infantry battalion only six appointments to acting rank are author- 
ized, ¢. g., one lieutenant-colonel, one major second in command and four captains 
commanding companies. Experience shows that this results in many cases in 
units being left for months without their proper complement of senior officers as 
laid down in War Establishments; and we are of opinion that the number of ap- 
pointments to acting rank should be increased from six to eight by the addition of 
two acting captains. The same principle should be applied to other arms of the 
Service. 

13. The case of officers belouging to the Reserve of Officers, which was speci- 
ally referred to us, presents several features of undoubted hardship. It is pro- 
vided under the King’s Regulations that these officers who had previously served 
in the Army and who had left it before the outbreak of the war, while preserving 
a liability to serve in case of an emergency, should on being recalled be placed at 
the bottom of the list of their respective ranks. This arrangement does not in all 
cases sufficiently recognize the age, experience and previous service possessed by 
officers of the reserve. In cases where their original period of service was short, 
and the time they had been absent from the army long, no reasonable ground of 
complaint exists. But there are many cases of officers still in the prime of life who 
had substantial service to their credit, and had only left the Army a short time 
before the war, and these officers on rejoining at a time when their services and 
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experience were most necessary, found themselves in all cases junior to serving 
officers very much younger than themselves and not possessed of anything like the 
same military service and experience. In this position they have remained during 
the war. 

What is said about officers of the Reserve of Officers also applies to a large 
extent to the officers of the Retired List. It is true that these retired officers had 
not undertaken any definite liability to serve at a time when it was of great assist- 
ance to the military authorities to know on whose services they could count with 
certainty; but, on the other hand, on the need arising they immediately presented 
themselves and were accorded treatment similar to that of the officers of the Re- 
serve of Officers. We consider it necessary to give reserve or retired officers who 
have served in the Regular Army greater benefit for their former service and to 
place them in the position on their regimental lists to which their age, experience 
and service entitle them. We think, therefore, that ex-Regular officers who be- 
long to the Reserve of Officers should be allowed to reckon towards precedence all 
their service on the active list of the Regular Army, and any subsequent embodied 
service, less half the time during which they have been unemployed, and to take 
precedence in accordance with the resulting length of service; and that ex-Regular 
officers on the Retired List should similarly be allowed to reckon their previous 
service, but less the whole time during which they have been unemployed. These 
latter officers should be eligible for promotion under the rules now in force for the 
Reserve of Officers, provided that they join the Reserve. We recommend that 
these new regulations should have retrospective effect for rank but not for pay 
both as regards officers who have already been promoted in the Reserve of Officers 
during the present war and as regards those who may be promoted in the future. 
It should be provided, however, that no officer in these classes should be prejudici- 
ally affected through results, in exceptional cases, of a system introduced for their 
benefit. 

14. Our attention was directed to the Special Reserve of Officers by an exten- 
tion of our terms of reference. This body of officers came into existence when the 
old Militia was converted into the Special Reserve with the object of providing 
the draft-producing machinery necessary to maintain the Army in the Field and 
also a reserve for Regular regimental units. These officers, wherever serving, 
have hitherto obtained their substantive promotion only upon the regimental 
list of their own Special Reserve battalion. As these Special Reserve battalions 
were permanent units serving at home their flow of promotion after they had 
once been brought up to strength became much slower than was the case either 
in new formations serving at home or units serving abroad, whether belonging to 
the Regulars, Territorial Force or the New Army. This has been of late especially 
the case in regard to the junior ranks, owing to the large number of second lieuten- 
ants who have of necessity to be appointed to these battalions. It must be re- 
membered that nearly all the lieutenants and second lieutenants of the Special 
Reserve battalions are serving, or have served and are about to serve again, in 
units at the Front, and it is desirable that they should have as good opportunities 
of substantive promotion as are open to other classes of officers rendering similar 
service against the enemy. 
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In order, therefore, to provide an equitable flow of substantive promotion to 
the rank of captain in the Special Reserve battalions, we recommend that the 
lieutenants should be linked for promotion purposes with the officers of the Regular 
battalions of their regiments, according to the date of their appointment as second 
lieutenants, and that they should be promoted to be captains when the Regular 
officer next below them in length of service is promoted. Second lieutenants of 
the Special Reserve of Officers will be covered by our general recommendation in 
regard to the time promotion of second lieutenants in paragraph 11. 

We do not consider that any similar scheme of linked promotion is called or 
in the case of the promotion of captains of the Special Reserve to the rank of 
major, and we recommend that they should continue to be promoted to fill vacancies 
on the establishment of their Special Reserve units as at present. 

These proposals should apply equally to officers of all arms in the supplemen- 
tary list except in the case of infantry regiments which have no Special Reserve 
battalions. In the latter cases, the supplementary list officers have already been 
absorbed into the Special Reserve battalions. 

15. The question as to the conditions under which officers now holding tem- 
porary commissions should be transferred to the Regular Army and accorded per- 
manent commissions is obviously influenced by the inevitable uncertainty as to 
the scale and character of our army organization after the war. Without attempt- 
ing to forecast or prejudge the future, we think, however, that there is no doubt 
that the British Army after the war will require a larger number of professional 
officers than heretofore. It is, therefore, of high importance to secure at the pres- 
ent time the services of officers of the New Armies, Territorial Force, Special 
Reserve and Reserve of Officers who have served and are serving in the war with 
distinction and have gained valuable experience. We consider that, in the per- 
manent interests of our military organization, it is necessary that wider facilities 
should be offered to these officers to join the Regular Army. For this purpose it 
is clear that a considerable supernumerary list of Regular officers should be brought 
into being at once for all ranks from second lieutenant to major inclusive. The 
size of the list should bear a certain proportion to the ranks of the Regular Army 
at the present time. Immediate elasticity for expansion in this respect is, we con- 
sider, an urgent need. We are informed, for instance, that there are at present 
80 officers recommended for permanent commissions as captains for whom no 
vacancies can be found in the existing establishments. We recommend that 
authority should be given to appoint officers to the units of the Regular Army in 
excess of the authorized war establishment to the extent, in the case of second 
lieutenants to 25 per cent., of lieutenants to 25 per cent., in the case of captains, 
which is the rank principally involved, to the extent of 50 per cent., and in the case 
of majors to 25 per cent. 

We would point out the urgency of this question, since the officers who would 
be affected are losing in service and seniority during any period of delay. 

16. Our attention has been particularly drawn to the effect of war conditions 
on the position of quartermasters and officers of similar classes. Promotion from 
the ranks after a few months’ service in the field is now so frequent and general, 
and subsequent promotion is so rapid, that the length of service now prescribed 
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to qualify quartermasters for promotion to the honorary rank of captain no longer 
corresponds in many cases with their proper relative status. We therefore recom- 
mend that during the period of the war and for so long afterwards as the present 
rate of promotion of lieutenants is maintained, a quartermaster, if duly recom- 
mended, should be promoted honorary captain after 3 years’ service on full pay 
instead of after 10 years as is the case at present, and that an honorary captain 
should be promoted to be an honorary major after a total of 13 years’ commis- 
sioned service. These provisions, which have no financial effect either as regards 
pay or pensions, should be extended equally to the Regular Army, the New Armies 
and the Territorial Force. 

17. The question of promotion in the Royal Army Medical Corps (T.F.) has 
been brought to our notice. This matter will require further consideration, and 
bearing in mind the urgency of the measures we now recommend, we have decided 
that the present report should no longer be delayed, and we propose to make a 
separate report on this subject at a later date. 

18. We do not pretend that the proposals which we make are in all other re- 
spects exhaustive. We have no doubt that there are important points which 
require further consideration. But we are aware that the need of action is con- 
sidered urgent in some at least of the matters with which we have endeavored to 
deal, and that practical and immediate needs have to be met. In these circum- 
stances we conceive that we have fully covered the ground of our reference. 

19. We desire to state that in making these proposals we have throughout 
borne in mind the financial effect of our recommendations, and have endeavored 
to limit them with a due regard to economy. 

20. The following is, therefore, a summary of our definite recommendations 


Paragraph 1. Regimental officers granted acting rank below that of lieuten- 
8. ant-colonel on service should when sick or wounded retain such rank 
so long as they are at home, but should not be entitled to the pay of 
the acting rank unless filling a position at home for which such pay is 
allowed. 

Acting lieutenant-colonels should revert to the acting rank of 

major under these circumstances. 
Paragraph 2. Temporary lieutenant-colonels commanding battalions should 
9. be removed from the establishment of their units after 4 months’ sick 
leave, but should remain eligible for pay while unfit under the present 


conditions. 
Paragraph 3. All officers should be provided with a small book containing 
10. the record of their services. 
Paragraph 4. All second lieutenants who have not previously been pro- 


11. moted to fill a vacancy in an establishment should, if duly recom- 
mended, be promoted to lieutenant after 18 months’ service. 


Paragraph 5. Two acting captains should be allowed to each battalion serv- 

12. ing abroad in excess of the present authorized numbers. A corre- 
sponding increase should be allowed in other arms of the service. 

Paragraph 6. Ex-Regular officers of the Reserve of Officers should be allowed 

13. to reckon toward seniority all their previous service less half the time 


during which they have been unemployed. f 
Ex-Regular officers on the retired list should be treated in the 
same manner, but less the whole time during which they have been 
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unemployed. They should be eligible for promotion on the system 
applicable to officers of Reserve of Officers, provided, however, they 
join the Reserve. 
These rules should be retrospective for rank but not for pay. 
Paragraph 7. Lieutenants of the Special Reserve should be linked for pro- 
14. motion to the lieutenants of the corresponding Regular arm of the 
service, and should be eligible for promotion when the Regular officer 
next junior to them in length of service is promoted. 
Paragraph 8. Authority should be given for the appointment of officers to 
15. regular commissions in infantry regiments supernumerary to the 
present establishments to the following extent :— 





Second Lieutenants 25 per cent. 
Lieutenants......... oan OS 
Captains - 
Majors : ae 
Corresponding increases should be allowed in other arms of the 
service. 
Paragraph 9. So long as the present abnormal conditions prevail, quarter- 
16. masters should be eligible for the honorary rank of captain after 3 
years and for the honorary rank of major after a total of 13 years’ 
commissioned service, their emoluments remaining as at present. 


21. We must express our acknowledgments of the assistance rendered to us 
by our Secretaries, Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. G. Stanley, C.M.G., M.P., and Major 
Sir Samuel Scott, Bt., M.P. Further, the unofficial members of the Committee 
wish to place on record their warm appreciation of the aid so willingly accorded 
them by the Military Secretary’s Department of the War Office. 

We have the honor to be, 

My Lord, 
Your obedient Servants, 

Winston S. Cuurcuiti, Chairman. 
BuURNHAM, 
Francis Davigs, 
Joun W. HItts, 
R. H. More, 
R. F. Rey. 


Samugt Scort, Secretary. 
9th May, 1917. 
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APPENDIX A. 
OFFICER’S RECORD OF SERVICE. 


Note.—State whether Regular, Special Reserve, Territorial or New Army. 


Permanent Address 


LANGUAGES. 











| (a) If Army interpreter, state class. 
(b) If passed test, state where. 











COURSES. 








| Any special authority for | aan 
a Pass, and Ry CO 
where Course was held. — 


} 





Sniping and Scouting........... | 
Army Schools, B. E. F 
Senior Officers’ Course 





* Does not include Regimental Course. 
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PROMOTION. 





Acting. 





— 7 ——— 


| Inclusive dates. | Signature of Commanding 
on | cer or of a Brigade 

| Authority. | Commander in the case of 

To | a Commanding Officer. 


atin 








Brev 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Brevet Colonel 


Ss  — oS 


i 





SERVICE 











With an Expe- | Wounded, Sick, 
ditionary Force. | Eleewhere. date. date. 


A 





| From To | From | To 





—— ---- —}- 4 ——-__ — -___ 


| 
| 


| 
} i i 





Extra REGIMENTAL EMPLOYMENT DURING THE PRESENT WAR. 





: Nature of 


t. 


From 


whom employed. 





ey 
| 
| 


LL 
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Mentions in Despatches and Rewards during the Present War. 





Mention. | Date of gazette. Reward. Date of gazette. 








The Commanding Officer or a General Officer under whom the officer may be serving may, 
if he wishes to do so, state here, in his own handwriting, the fact that an officer has shown apti- 
tude for any particular duty or employment, or if he has special qualifications for any particular 
branch of the Service. Any marked acts of gallantry, or any special duty well carried out may 
be mentioned. 

Any such statement must be signed by the officer making the entry. 





A Demonstration Platoon—British Army 


= ITH the object of assist- 
\W ing officers in platoon 
training, it is suggested 
that one or more demonstration platoons 
should be trained in each Army, or that 
one should be trained in each Corps or 
Division. This platoon would give 
demonstration at various centers, 
such as Army Infantry and Musketry 
Schools, Corps Schools, and in Divi- 
sional and Brigade Areas. 
2. The platoon should be trained with 
the object— 

(i) Of showing, as far as possible, 
the ideal platoon, perfect in 
training, equipment, and turn- 
out. 

(ii) Of demonstrating various 
methods of training. 

3. The platoon should be capable of 
giving demonstrations in— 

(a) Turn-out. 

(b) Close and extended order drill. 

(c) Guard mounting. 

(d) March discipline. 

(e) Musketry training — Assault 
training (bullet and bayonet). 

(f) Advance over the open. (Fire 
and movement. ) 

(g) The platoon in attack on a 
strong point. 

(h) The platoon attacking on a 
limited frontage. 

(j) Thirty yards’ range—Fire di- 
rection practices. 

(k) Recreational games. 

(1) Any methods of training or 
fighting that commanders may 
desire to demonstrate. 

4. As regards the provision of the 
platoon, the following suggestions are 
put forward: 


(a) To provide a platoon from a 
division at rest. This may 
present difficulties during oper- 
tions, but during the winter it 
may be possible. Under any 
circumstances, it will have the 
disadvantage of taking a 
platoon away from a com- 
pany during a period other- 
wise available for collective 
training. 

To form a platoon at the In- 
fantry School from the B1 men 
specially allotted to schools for 
demonstration purposes. As 
these men are permanently at- 
tached to schools, the platoon 
can be more or less perma- 
nent, and when once trained 
will only require to be kept up 
to the mark. 

To form a platoon at the Army 
Infantry School of L/Corpls or 
selected privates from units in 
each Army. 

This method would possess 
the double advantage of pro- 
viding personnel for these 
demonstrations and turning 
out excellent young noncom- 
missioned officers for bat- 
talions. 

(d) Four platoons from G. H. Q. 
troops (1/1 Honorable Artil- 
lery Company) can be made 
available for this purpose. 

These platoons will be 40 
O. R. strong, and will be lent 
to armies, should they be re- 
quired, for about six weeks 
for the purpose of giving these 
demonstrations. At the end of 
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six weeks they would be re- 
placed by four fresh platoons 
from the same battalion. 

5. In order that full value should be 
obtained from these demonstrations, it 
is essential— 

(a) Demonstrations of the most 
simple exercises should be 
given as well as of the more 
difficult. They should be de- 
signed primarily to encourage 
sound elementary training. 
That there should be a good 
“showman”’ to point out lessons 
during each of these demon- 
strations. There should be 
frequent pauses during the 
demonstrations for this pur- 
pose. 

That the audience should be 
well under control and in a 
good position for seeing. This 
entirely depends on the effi- 
ciency of the showman. If 
necessary, the audience can be 
divided into syndicates or 
batches and placed under a 
leader. 

That a programme or pam- 
phlet, bringing out the various 
points, lessons, and perhaps 
hints on instructional meth- 
ods, should be issued to mem- 
bers of the audience for them 
to take away with them, to act 
subsequently as “memoria 
technica.” 

After a demonstration, the audience 
should be asked to criticize, ask ques- 
tions, and offer suggestions. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Notes on Suggested Demonstrations 
(See para. 3) 
(a) Turn-out. 
The platoon should be a pattern in 
clothing, arms, and equipment. It 


should parade in fighting order, and be 
provided with the latest types of equip- 
ment for Lewis guns, bombs, and rifle- 
bombs. Every detail should be consid- 
ered, such as the most approved method 
of camouflaging helmets, cleaning equip- 
ment, etc. Officers attending the demon- 
stration should be asked to inspect the 
platoon and make any criticisms they 
may wish. 

(b) Close order drill. 

This should be carried out in drill 
order. Only simple and essential move- 
ments should be shown. The impor- 
tance of good and correct words of com- 
mand should be emphasized. 

Extended order drill. — Showing 
rapidity in extending and closing. Va- 
rious formations suitable for movement 
over fire-swept zones should be demon- 
strated. 

(c) Guards. 

All details should be shown, i. ¢., 
mounting of new guard, relief and dis- 
missal of old guard, visiting rounds, ac- 
tion of sentries, etc. 

(d) March discipline. 

Formation on the march—keeping at 
side of road—falling out at halts—re- 
moving equipment—saluting by pla- 
toons, etc. 

(e) Musketry training. 

The latest methods of instruction by 
which good results can be obtained 
rapidly should be shown. 

Assault Training. (Bullet and bay- 
onet. ) 

The platoon should assault over a bay- 
onet fighting course or a shell-hole area 
by sections controlled by their own sec- 
tion commanders. Correct action in the 
case of the rifle for shooting and of the 
bayonet for action at close quarters 
should be demonstrated, emphasis being 
laid on good fire orders and the control 
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of the section by the section commander 

during movement. 

(f) Collective field practice. (Fire and 
movement.) Object. 

(1) To show the principle of the 
combination of fire and movement in 
the advance over the open, all sections 
acting as riflemen. 

(2) To practice section leaders in 
leading their sections and controlling 
fire. 

(3) To practice men in fire discipline 
and quick movement. 

Live ammunition will be used. 

The following points should be 
brought out during this demonstration: 

Rate of movement to be governed by 
strength of fire to which exposed. 

The importance of getting up and 
down quickly, so as to avoid showing by 
preliminary movement which section is 
preparing to advance. 

Covering fire to be rapid when move- 
ment is in progress; at other times de- 
liberate fire to be employed. Fire to be 
opened before movement and not after 
movement has commenced. 

As far as possible, the advance by 
some portion of the line to be continu- 
ous, in order to show the importance of 
closing with the enemy as quickly as 
possible. 

Advances to be made from fire posi- 
tion. Decision as to the next position 
to which the section is to advance must 
be made by the section commander be- 
fore he orders his section to advance. 
This position may be at such a distance 
or under such heavy fire that more than 
one rush may be necessary to reach it. 

The length of rush to be based on the 
distance a man can advance under the 
load he has to carry, and on the distance 
the platoon is from the objective. As 
an Objective is approached, rushes must 
become short and rapid. Their length 


will probably not be more than 30 yards, 
except down hil! or over very favorable 
ground. 

All points relative to fire control and 
discipline to be carried out correctly. 
(g) The Platoon in attack on a strong 

point. 

This demonstration should show the 
method of using all the different 
weapons in the hands of the platoon 
commander. Ground should, if possi- 
ble, be selected on which live ammuni- 
tion and bombs can be used. 

(i) The platoon is drawn up under 
cover, awaiting the order to advance 

The objective is pointed out to the 
platoon commander. Scouts are sent 
forward for protective purposes and to 
act as ground scouts. The work of the 
scouts and importance of their training 
should be clearly brought out. These 
men work by bounds, reporting by sig- 
nal at each bound. The platoon com- 
mander gives general instructions to his 
section commanders as to the objective, 
direction and method of advance, and, 
if the ground permits, points out a posi- 
tion under cover to which the platoon is 
to advance. Under cover of his ground 
scouts, the platoon commander goes for- 
ward as far as possible to make his per- 
sonal reconnaissance. 

(ii) The platoon advances as ordered, 
sections moving in formations suitable 
to ground and cover, led by the section 
commander. The advantage of moving 
in small columns rather than extended 
formations should be pointed out. The 
platoon commander calls up his section 
commanders and gives definite orders. 
When these orders are issued, all section 
commanders are to be present, so that 
all know the orders given to each section. 

(iii) Lewis gun and rifle bomber sec- 
tions move out to the flanks to obtain 
positions from which they can cover the 
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advance of the riflemen and bomber 

sections. 

Owing to the ground and hostile rifle 
and machine-gun fire, the platoon ex- 
tends under cover. 

(iv) The advance continues, covered 
by the Lewis gun, from an advanced po- 
sition on the flank. The rifle bombers 
section works forward to a position on 
the flank, from which it can produce 
rifle-grenade bombardment. 

(v) As the objective is approached, 
the advance is continued by section 
rushes. Sections mutually assist each 
other by fire. The rifle bombers put up 
a bombardment and the Lewis gun cov- 
ers the advance of sections in the firing 
line. Owing to the temporary failure of 
the Lewis gun, the Lewis gun section 
covers the advance by rifle fire until the 
gun is repaired. 

(vi) After superiority of fire has 
been gained, the assault is delivered. 
The Lewis gun and rifle bomber sec- 
tions cover the assault as long as possi- 
ble with rifle and Lewis gun fire. 

(vii) The position is captured, battle 
patrols are pushed out, sentries posted, 
and the troops consolidate the position 
won. The platoon commander reports 
by runner and arranges for flares to be 
lit when called for by aeroplane. 

(h) The Platoon attacking on a limited 
frontage (about 100 yards), 4. e.. 
other troops on each flank, which 
should be represented by flags or 
by another platoon. 

Phase (a) In artillery formation. 

“ (b) In section columns, preceded 

by scouts. 

(c) In extended lines. 


Phase (d) Platoon held up—directs 

rapid and well-directed fire 
from nearest available fire 
position against enemy posi- 
tion until superiority of fire 
is attained. 
Superiority of fire will en- 
able either the platoon or 
part of it to resume move- 
ment and overcome the ob- 
struction, or the platoons on 
either flank to get forward. 

Lessons to be brought out. 

(i) Relation of ground to forma- 
tions. 

(ii) Relation of formations to fire. 

(iii) In the attack the best cover is 
your own bullets. 

(iv) A platoon commander must be 
prepared at any moment to as- 
sist those on his flanks either by 
advancing or by covering fire. 

(j) Fire direction and discipline. 

The use of landscape targets on the 
30-yard range should be fully demon- 
strated, each section of the platoon tak- 
ing part in turn. 

In connection with this, the platoon 
should give a demonstration of one min- 
ute’s rapid fire, each firer having a sep- 
arate target. The targets should be ex- 
amined and the efficiency of each firer, 
both in rate of fire and accuracy, should 
be discussed. 

(k) Recreational games. 

All the newest games should be shown. 
The advantages of them as a relaxation 
in the middle of other work should be 
demonstrated, the platoon breaking off 
games for a quarter of an hour and then 
resuming their other work. 


® 





Helpful Hints in Close Order Drill 
By Major Bernard Lentz, General Staff 


INSTRUCT an organization 
so that it can be moved in an 
orderly manner from one point 
to another is, comparatively, an easy 
matter. The commands may be given in 
a careless manner; the pieces may not 
be properly sloped; the step may not 
be exact; the men may not dress accu- 
rately; but, instead, they may gaze 
around or hang their heads so that at 
the command “Halt!” the cadence may 
be “off,” and the butts of the pieces 
may land on the ground with a bang, 
and yet one of the objects of close 
order drill—the orderly movement of 
troops—may be more or less satisfac- 
torily accomplished; but it is certain, 
however, that such drill will not bring 
about a second and more important ob* 
ject, that is, discipline. To bring about 
the first object requires very little 
ability on the part of the instructor, but 
to bring about discipline calls for well- 
considered and correct methods and a 
faculty, on the part of the instructor, 
to “put it across!” 

If the close order drill of a com- 
pany is poor, you may look for a com- 
pany commander who is a poor instruc- 
tor in close order drill. The company 
commander who says, “Lieutenant (or 
sergeant), take the company out for 
some snappy close order drill!” with- 
out having thoroughly tested the lieu- 
tenant or sergeant as to his ability as 
an instructor, will have a poorly drilled 
company. On the other hand, if the 
company commander personally drills 
his lieutenants, sergeants and corporals 
and absolutely assures himself that his 
assistants will go before a group of men 


with the ability to “put it across” cor- 
rectly, he will certainly obtain excel- 
lent results. 

We assume too often that a man 
knows his drill, or, rather, that a man 
is a competent instructor in drill, be- 
cause he happens to wear shoulder 
straps or chevrons. But, when it comes 
to instruction, nothing should be taken 
for granted. No one, be he corporal, 
sergeant or lieutenant, should ever be 
permitted to go before a group of men 
to instruct them in anything unless he 
has demonstrated his ability to teach 
his subject. 

Close order drill 


in our Regular 


Army has not been as good as it might 
have been, because the captain too often 


would tell the old drill sergeant to drill 
the recruit. The old sergeant, and he 
hasn’t been so very cld in recent years, 
would thereupon take the recruits in 
back of the barracks and give them a 
lick and a promise of close order drill 
and other recruit instruction. Then in 
a couple of weeks he would report the 
recruits ready for duty. The recruits 
then would be officially taken up on 
the kitchen police roster (unofficially 
they were probably on it all the time), 
and on the guard roster, and all was 
well. Three, six or twelve months later 
these same recruits would still be defi- 
cient in close order drill. It could not 
be otherwise; they had never been thor- 
oughly and properly instructed. 
When recruits arrive, the captain’s 
first duty is with the new men. Let 
the lieutenant or sergeant drill the old 
men, do the paper work, and inspect 
the quarters. The captain who gets 
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busy with the recruits through his as- 
sistants, whom he has correctly trained 
in the art of teaching, will find that 
smartness, alertness, and precision in 
close order drill may be obtained in a 
comparatively short time. And when 
close order drill has been properly 
learned, a few minutes a day, at the 
beginning and at the end of an instruc- 
tion period, will keep the company in 
crack squad shape. 

Instruction begins with the School of 
the Soldier. The facings, steps and 
marchings must be accurately taught in 
every detail. Never allow a movement 
to be slighted and then, when reason- 
able progress has been made, give the 
men a “drill-down.” 

First, take the manual of arms. 
Have the detachment formed in two 
lines facing each other about six paces 
apart. Every instructor is equipped 
with a piece of chalk. Commands are 
first given by the numbers, and then 
without the numbers. If, when at right 
shoulder arms, a man holds his piece 
at the wrong angle, give him a chalk- 
mark on the front of his blouse or 
shirt and make the correction. If a 
man in coming down to the order 
slams his piece on the ground, tell him 
what he did and give him a chalk-mark 
too. Do this for every incorrect move- 
ment that is made. Then, when you 
question them later, you will find that 
each man knows just what each mark 
on his blouse means. 

Test the men in the same manner in 
the facing and marchings. Take a squad 
at a time and march them up and down 
in front of the remainder of the detach- 
ment, and chalk-mark each man as he 
makes a mistake. After a minute or 
two let the first squad rest, and take 
another squad to put through some 


more movements. Take every squad 
in turn. Men not drilling stand at ease 
and look on, resting and learning at 
the same time. 

Another way to produce accuracy, 
interest and competition is to fall out 
men as they make mistakes. It is sur- 
prising how men will study the drill 
regulations so that, the next time a test 
is made, less chalk-marks may fall to 
their lot. 

Drill regulations should always be 
supplied, one for each man in the com- 
pany. Then men will study them if 
you arouse their interest in the work. 

The work in the School of the Soldier 
should, after a few days, be combined 
with that of the School of the Squad. 
Do not fail to correct every mistake 
made in the School of the Soldier, al- 
though at the time you may be doing 
movements in the School of the Squad. 

Cadence is the basis for all snappy 
close order drill, and cadence must be 
taught in the School of the Squad. 
Given five, ten or fifteen squads, each 
thoroughly drilled in cadence, combine 
them into a platoon or a company, and 
in a few minutes you will have an or- 
ganization that drills in cadence. 

The method described below, which 
is an adaptation of a method that has 
been very successfully employed by 
Major Koehler in his physical training, 
will teach every man in the company, 
from private to captain, the proper 
ideas about cadence and the correct way 
of giving commands. In addition, it 
will give to both officer and soldier 
those qualities so much to be desired, 
self-reliance, confidence, and a feeling 
of team-work. 

In this method every one in the com- 
pany gives the commands. All must 
sound off with the utmost vigor. 
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We begin with the simpler move- 
ments, the forward march and the halt. 

The instructor says, “The squad will 
move forward. ComMAND!” 

Everyone then commands, “ForwaARD 
MarcH!” and counts “1-2-3,” taking 
a step at each count and executing the 
corresponding movement in the manual 
for right shoulder arms. 

Next the instructor says, “The squad 
will halt without counting. Com- 
MAND!” the word “Command” being 
given as the left foot strikes the ground. 

Then as the left foot strikes the 
ground again each man commands 
“SouapD,” and draws it out over the 
two counts, left, right. Then, when 
the left foot strikes the ground again, 
each man sounds off, “Hatt!” and 
counts, “1-2, 1-2-3.” During the 
counts “1-2,” the halt is completed. 
The piece is brought to the order at 
1-2-3.” 

Being on the march the instructor 
may command, “The squad will halt, 
counting two, CoMMAND!” The word 
“Command” is given as the left foot 
strikes the ground always as above. 
Everybody then commands, as the left 
foot hits the ground the next time, 
“Souab,” and holds it over the two 
counts, left, right. When the left foot 
hits the ground again each one takes 
up the count “1-2,” and then “Hatt! 
1-2, 1-2-3.” 

Graphically the command can be 
illustrated as follows: 


One, Two, Harr! 
One, Two, One, 
Two, Three. 


The instructor may also command, 
“The squad will halt counting four. 
ComMaAnD!” This is done as explained 
above, except that after the command 
“Sguap” is given, and as the left foot 


SQUAD 
One, Two 


strikes the ground again, everybody 
counts “1-2-3-4,” then “Hat!” and 
then “1-2, 1-2-3.” 

From the halt to turn on the fixed 
pivot and halt the instructor says, “The 
squad will move squads right and halt 
counting two. ComMaNnp!” Every- 
body commands “Squad Right, Marcx ! 
(drawn out over two counts); Sguap 
(drawn out over two more counts), 
1-2, Har! 1-2, 1-2-3.” 

With squads right executed in this 
manner, Number Four, rear rank, will 
have seven steps to get to his place, 
which is just enough and no more. 
This gives you a very snappy move- 
ment because it is done in the minimum 
of time. 

The instructor may command, “The 
squad will move squad right and halt 
counting four. ComMmanp!” This is 
done as described above, except that 
the men count “1-2-3-4,” instead of 
“1-2,” after the command “Sguap.” 

This gives the rear rank man on the 
marching flank nine steps in which to 
get to his place. 

Squads right and halt counting four 
is recommended when the ground is 
more or less uneven, but the count of 
two should be used habitually as it gives 
the most snap. 

Being on the march the instructor 
commands, “The squad will move 
squads right and halt counting two. 
ComMAND!” The word “Command” is 
given, as always, as the left foot strikes 
the ground. Everybody, however, must 
immediately say, “Sguap Ricut,” so 
that the word “Right” will be uttered 
as the left foot strikes the ground the 
next time. All other commands are the 
same as previously explained. 

Applying the same principles the 
squad can be moved squads right about 
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and halt, counting six. This gives the 
rear rank man on the marching flank 
eleven steps to get around, and that is 
all he needs. 

It is to be noted that all commands 
are given as the left foot strikes the 
ground. After you have worked it out 
on the left foot you can try it out on the 
right, but be careful that you give all 
commands as the right foot strikes the 
ground or else you will be giving your 
commands out of cadence. 

It is like marching to the beat of the 
drum. If your left foot hits the ground 
when the drummer hits the drum, it 
must strike the ground again on the 
next drum-beat, or you will be out of 
step. 

Teach cadence thoroughly and you 
will have mastered the basic principle 
of close order drill. Look over your 
drill book and see in how many move- 
ments this basic principle comes up. 

Numerous other movements, such as 
calling the company to attention, rest, 
at ease, column right, indicating the 
step, and so on, may be done by hav- 
ing everybody give the commands. 

In the application of this method 
every man becomes his own drill-mas- 
ter. He immediately feels a personal 
interest and responsibility in the drill, 
and he will try hard to master because 
he is sure to be detected if he makes a 
mistake. The scheme has been tried 
out with great success in an officers’ 
training camp and in a regular army 
regiment recently formed. In this regi- 
ment the men became so interested that 
you could hear them drilling in their 
squad-rooms at night, and fatigue par- 
ties stamping down gravel on a road 


were doing so by command and in 
cadence. 


Eternal vigilance in detecting errors 
and correcting them is the price that 
must be paid for good close order drill. 
There is a right and a wrong way of 
making corrections. 

For example, Private Smith, in the 
rear rank, isn’t holding his piece 
properly. 

In correcting him you should say, 
“Smith, depress the butt of your piece !” 
—not, “Depress the butt of your piece, 
Smith !” 

If you do the former you will attract 
the attention of Smith only, and that 
is what you want. If you adopt the 
latter method, you will attract the atten- 
tion of all other men in the company, 
and that is what you must avoid. 

But in a conference, let us say, on 
the guard manual should you say, 
“Smith, how do you report as orderly 
to the commanding officer?” or “How 
do you report as orderly to the com- 
manding officer, Smith?” Plainly the 
latter way is best. By calling the 
name at the end of your question each 
man will feel that he is the one to be 
called upon, and all will set their minds 
to work for the correct answer. In 
other words, you are holding the atten- 
tion of your class, and that is another 
thing you want. 

When men have done things well do 
not hesitate to praise them. And what- 
ever you do do not make your compli- 
ments half-hearted. Criticize, compli- 
ment or say nothing, but don’t combine 
criticism with compliment. At Satur- 
day morning inspection don’t say, 
“Smith, that’s a very clean gun, but 
there’s a rust spot on the trigger guard.” 
Better point out the rust spot and let 
it go at that. A compliment ending in 
a criticism takes all the heart out of 
a man. 
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In the School of the Squad, among 
the things too often neglected are those 
that require detailed explanations— 
stack arms, the loadings and firings, etc. 
The neglect is due to the fact that the 
instructors do not remember what the 
book says, and so they drill the things 
they do remember. 

They should not try to remember. 
Let them analyze the movements, pick 
them to pieces, so to speak, and their 
difficulties will disappear. 

Take stack arms, for instance. Show 
the men that no stack is a good one 
that does not form a pyramid whose 
base is an equilateral triangle, and that 
in order to make such a stack the butts 
of the pieces must be placed as de- 
scribed in the book. 

In the loadings and firings ask ques- 
tions such as these: “Where is the 
safety lock at unload, Smith?” or “Why 
is it up, Jones?” etc. 

If you feel confident that you know 
your book so well that you can leave 
it at home and still “put it across,” why, 
leave your book at home! There is no 
objection to using the drill regulations 
in connection with outdoor instruction, 
especially in these days when most of 
our instructors are new. It is far bet- 


ter to get out your book during a period 
of rest, and look up certain points on 
which you are not quite sure, than to 
try and bluff through and teach things 
that may later have to be unlearned. 

There is a difference between reading 
the commands and explanations out of 
the book and using the regulations as 
outlined above. The best instructor in 
the world may have to look up a point 
occasionally, and the time to do it is 
when the point comes up; it will then 
become fixed in his mind. On the other 
hand, the man who depends on the book 
is not an instructor. He belongs in 
the ranks. 

Close order drill is no more important 
today than it was a year or two ago. 
The trouble was, we were neglecting it 
until the war emphasized its great value 
in the training of the soldier. Teach 
your close order drill correctly. Don’t 
be content with near-drill, which is like 
near-beer. It tastes like beer, but hasn't 
the kick! Start right! Fifteen or 
twenty minutes a day will do wonders 
with your organization in the promotion 
of smartness, alertness and precision, 
all qualities that must be acquired be- 
fore you can hope to have a well-dis- 
ciplined command. 


DM 








Regulating a Business Enterprise 
By Captain Fauntley M. Miller, 54th Infantry 


T WAS before an elimination board 

] that a young company commander 
Stated that he could see no reason 

why the company mess was not good 
during a certain period, because he had 
during that period given his mess ser- 
geant full and unlimited authority to 
purchase food for the mess out of the 
company funds. 

Inexperienced and untried mess ser- 
geants are necessarily plentiful these 
days, and perhaps there are other off- 
cers who are intrusting their reputation 
as well as the morale and welfare of 
their organizations to untrustworthy 
subordinates. 

lt is not good business to intrust a 
purchasing agent with unlimited power 
to purchase. It is not even done in a 
well-regulated family where there are 
only a few mouths to feed. Where a 
large company is concerned, the dangers 
of such a system are apparent. 

An officer who is the custodian of 
mess funds shirks his responsibilities 
and lays himself liable to grave criti- 
cism if he intrusts the expenditure of 
those funds to others. The funds may 
be small, but the credit with commercial 
houses is often great, and the officer 
who allows his organization to become 
greatly in debt through lack of proper 
control is not blameless. 

Then, too, there are the morale and 
contentment of the men to be con- 
sidered. A good mess goes far towards 


making a good organization. It adds 
greatly to the comfort, the happiness, 
and the welfare of the men. A good 
mess cannot be attained without intelli- 
gent supervision and control. The pres- 
ent mess sergeant may be loyal and 
efficient, but tomorrow he may be taken 
away, so the only safe plan is to organize 
the mess according to thorough busi- 
ness principles. 

The company commander, who is 
the boss, should have certain regula- 
tions not only for himself but for the 
guidance of his subordinates. 

The following rules are practical: 


COMPANY COMMANDER 


1. I will run the mess on business 
principles and in accord with the policy 
of the national food administration. 

2. I will make the necessary inspec- 
tions to enforce my regulations. 

3. When my regulations are violated 
I will take prompt disciplinary action. 

4. My staff of assistants will consist 
of a mess officer (when practicable), a 
mess sergeant, and the necessary cooks. 

5. All expenditures must be approved 
by me before orders are given by my 
purchasing agent." 

6. My receiving agent? will be re- 
quired to check and sign all invoices 
after he has weighed or measured the 
goods received. 

7. Meals will be frequently inspected 
either by myself or one of my sub- 





1The mess sergeant should be the purchasing agent. 


A letter should be written to each 


commercial house with whom you have dealings, stating that you will be responsible for only 


those purchases made over your signature. 


2The cook on a | should be the receiving agent. 


He should be supplied with scales, 


and he should be carefully instructed to require the driver or delivering agent to witness all 
changes made in the invoice. No goods should be accepted without an invoice. 
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alterns. This inspection will be made 
during the service of the meal and will 
take into consideration quality, quantity, 
economy and service. 

8. Some soldiers seem to think it is 
their duty to keep an incinerator work- 
ing and a garbage can full. I'll limit the 
size of both. 

9. I will eliminate all waste. 


CoMPANY ORDER 
No.—— 


1. There shall be one meatless mea! 
per day. 

2. Tuesday shall be a meatless day. 

3. Thursday shall be a wheatless 
day. 

4. No man shall take more food on 
his plate than he can eat. The mess 
sergeant is hereby ordered to report 
any violation of this order. He will 
also put the man’s plate away and 
serve the left-overs to the man at the 
next meal. The left-overs will be eaten 
before additional food is served. 

5. Men detailed for kitchen police 
must report to the mess sergeant at 
assembly for reveille. 

6. Men reporting on kitchen police 
must have their bunks made up and 
their toilet complete before reporting to 
the mess sergeant. 

?. Men on kitchen police will work 
under the supervision of the mess ser- 
geant and the cooks on duty. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING MESS 
SERGEANTS 


CoMPANY ORDER 
No.—— 


1. The mess sergeant will be required 
to be familiar with the contents of the 
“Manual for Army Cooks.” 

2. Each morning the mess sergeant 
will submit to the mess officer (or his 
agent) a statement showing the cost 
of the meals for the previous day. 

3. The mess sergeant will submit to 
the company commander a list of goods 
required for the mess. The company 
commander’s written order must be ob- 
tained before goods are purchased, ex- 


cept that he is given blanket authority 
to purchase from farmers when they 
deliver at the kitchen, 

4. The mess sergeant shall inform 
the company commander’s receiving 
agent of the quality, quantity and price 
of goods ordered. 

5. Lamb, veal, coloring material and 
alcoholic extracts are unauthorized pur- 
chases. 

6. The mess sergeant is required to 
have an up-to-date price list of food 
articles in commissary. He must know 
the value of the ration, and he should 
keep himself posted as to the value of 
the stock and the financial condition of 
the mess at the beginning of each day. 

7. The mess sergeant shall have 
general supervision over the cooks, 
student cooks, and kitchen police. 

8. The mess sergeant shall consult 
the mess officer about the assignment of 
lessons for the cooks’ school. 

9. The mess sergeant shall be held 
responsible that the mess hall and its 
contents are clean and sanitary at all 
times. 

10. The mess sergeant shall not eat 
at the regular mess hours. During mess 
he shall patrol the dining room and 
supervise the serving. He shall observe 
and report any wastage of food or any 
misconduct at meals. 

The mess sergeant’s duties are very 
important. The health, comfort and 
financial condition of the company 
largely depend on the way he per- 
forms his duties. The mess sergeant 
should be a good rustler, he should be 
familiar with the market prices quoted 
in the newspapers, he should have no 
favorite in the company, and he should 
know where he can get best values. 

He should continually investigate 
questions of the following nature: 

Is it cheaper to buy oatmeal, crackers, 
etc., in bulk or in small packages? 

Can dried peas, dried beans, dried 
peaches, etc., be made as attractive as 
canned ones? 

Is too much lard being used in the 
kitchen ? 

Is lard a healthy food? 

Is a hot meal as nourishing or stimu- 
lating as a cold one? 
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Is the beef being cooked too long? 

What is the relative food value: of 
rolled oats, cracked wheat, corn meal 
mush, corn flake, grape nuts, Post 
toasties, etc.; which are the most ex- 
pensive? 

What is the government 7 with 
regard to he use of corn? Meat? 

What is the government policy with 
regard to wasted food? 

Do you help to lick Germany when 
you save a slice of bread, etc? 

How about grits and gravy, maca- 
roni and cheese, etc., as a substitute for 
meat ? 

If a farmer is getting the garbage, 
see if you can’t starve his pig. 

A scrubbing brush and care and in- 
dustry are better than whitewash. 

Who is responsible for the potato 
peelings? Do you ever weigh them? 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING COMPANY 
COOKS AND STUDENT COOKS 


CoMPANY ORDER 
No. 


1. Cooks’ duty shall be performed by 
roster. This roster shall be kept by 
the mess sergeant under the supervision 
of the company commander. It will not 
be changed except by special permission 
of the officer in charge of the mess. 

2. Cooks shall alternate for duty as 
follows: 

First Cook—from preparation for 
breakfast to noon mess call. 

Second Cook—assembly for reveille, 
service of supper. 

Third Cook—1.00 p. m., including all 
duties for day, including preparation 
for next day’s breakfast. 

The third cook shall go to the top of 
the roster for the next day. 

8. The senior cook on duty (unless 
otherwise arranged by the company 
commander) is the receiving agent for 
goods purchased for the mess. He wil! 
personally check all goods received and 
see that they agree with invoices as to 
quality and quantity. If any changes 
are made on the invoices he will require 
that the delivery man sign or initial the 
change. The cook will also make a note 
on the invoice regarding the change. 
If the invoice is correct and the goods 


satisfactory, the cook will check “O.K.” 
and sign the invoice. 

Each company shall have two student 
cooks. These cooks shall be on duty 
from assembly for reveille until the 
kitchen is cleaned up after supper. 
They shall be detailed fifteen days 
apart for a period of one month. Each 
student cook will be required to pre- 
pare, cook and supervise the serving of 
at least five meals during his tour of 
duty. This will be done under the 
direct supervision of the senior cook 
on duty. 

At the completion of his tour of duty, 
the company commander will place a 
memorandum with each student cook’s 
service record, showing his qualifica- 
tions as a prospective cook. 

Cooks and student cooks must be 
careful of their personal appearance and 
cleanliness. They must be economical 
in the preparation and serving of food. 
During their tour of duty, neither the 
cooks nor student cooks shall leave the 
mess hall without specia}) permission 
of the mess sergeant, except to go to 
the rear. 

Cooks’ school shall be held daily (ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday) for the 
cooks and student cooks. Their other 
duties shall be suspended for this pur- 
pose. The lesson for the day shall be 
assigned by the mess sergeant. 

Assistant cooks will have each alter- 
nate afternoon off after the kitchen is 
cleaned after the midday meal. 


OFFICER IN CHARGE OF MESS 


ComMPANY ORDER 

No.—— 

1. The mess officer’s duty will be in 
addition to his other duties and is for 
the purpose of the instruction only. It 
does not relieve the company com- 
mander from any responsibility. 

2. The mess officer shall c all 
mess accounts. He shall see that a 
statement of the financial condition of 
the mess is attached to the invoices for 
goods received the previous day and 
placed before the company commander 
each day. He shall make such inspec- 
tions of the mess, cooks, bill of fare, 
etc., as his company commander may 
direct. 
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3. The company commander shall 
divide the ration period, as nearly as 
possible, into ten-day periods. He shall 
inform the mess officer as to the maxi- 
mum amount he will be allowed for 
each period. This maximum amount 
will not be less than the ration allow- 


ance. ; 

4. The following check is hereby 
made uniform for this company and 
will be kept in the orderly room either 
by or under the supervision of the mess 
officer. 

(a) The mess officer will be charged 
with the value of the stock on hand at 
the beginning of each ration period. 
(An inventory may be taken and this 
system may be started at the end of 
any day.) 

(b) The mess officer will also be 
charged with the day’s purchases. 
a+b= total stock for day provided 
nothing is taken from the stock. 

(c) Credit the stock with amount 
taken from it to serve three meals, then 
a+b—c = stock on hand at end of day. 
Example: 

(a) Equal value of stock beginning 
of ration period 

(b) Added to stock: 

Bread (commissary) $4.00 
Meat (commissary), 20.00 
Fox, Ney Company, 10.00 
Farmer Brown 
40.00 
$290.00 
(c) Taken from stock (value 
of three meals) 


$245.00 


5. In addition to the above stock 
check, a memorandum shall be added 
to the statement showing the financial 
record to date. 


Example: 


Ration allowance 100 men at 
40c 


Daily amount allowed mess 
by company fund 


Total allowance 
Cost of three meals........ 


Financial record for day.... $ 


Example for the second day: 
Value of stock at beginning 
ree ee $24! 
Added to stock : 
Swift & Company. .$15.00 
Stagmaier & Com- 
10.00 
4.00 
16.00 
— — 45.00 


Bread (commissary ) 
Commissary 


$290.00 


Value of three meals.... 35.00 


Value of stock at end of day. .$255.00 
Ration allowance 100 
men at 40c........ $40.00 
Daily amount allowed 
mess by company 
fund 


$42.00 
Deficit 


$39.00 
Total allowance for day... .$39.00 
Cost of three meals......... 35.00 


Financial record to date.. $4.00 


Since it is undoubtedly true that the 
company is the organization in which 
the individual soldier takes the most 
pride and interest, it is through the 
company commanders that the general 
must build up the morale of his army. 

In order to lay a proper foundation 
upon which to build this morale, the 
company commander can profitably de- 
vote time and energy to the construc- 
tion of a good company mess. There is 
much in the old adage about the soldier 
and his belly—he walks, he sleeps, he 
fights on it. 











Molly-coddling the Army 
By George i Fry 


T IS going to take the average man 
and woman in the United States 
about two years to find out just what 

sort of an animal a soldier really is. 
Just at present enough well-meaning 
and earnest folk to fill about one thou- 
sand open-air lecture grounds are ob- 
sessing themselves with the idea that 
unless the American Army is thoroughly 
molly-coddled the world won't be any 
safer for democracy than a bottle of 
rum is if found in transit through 
Idaho; and they are working overtime 
to turn a perfectly good husky, built and 
geared for a scrap, into a Little Lord 
Fauntleroy preparing for an evening’s 
entertainment in the nursery. 

If all of the misdirected energy that 
is being wasted on plans to rescue the 
morals of the young fighter and protect 
his chest, throat, indigestion, and home- 
cooking appetite from ruin were devoted 
to providing the essential things for a 
real army, the aggregation that followed 
Old Man Xerxes over the plains would 
look like the Salvation Army compared 
to the Army of Freedom, and the Boche 
would be sending out distress calls in 
advance. 

I can say, with absolute truth, that the 
amount of money spent in the country 
for the hire of press agents alone to ex- 
ploit the various schemes for raising 
money for military “charities” exceeds 
the total cost of maintaining the German 
General Staff. 

And the sad part of it all is that 
Young America, on his way to do a 
man’s job, doesn’t want and doesn’t 
need any molly-coddling to keep him fit. 
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Nor are his morals in danger of landing 
him any nearer perdition than they 
would if he were back in civil life doing 
business at the old stand. 

Men haven't changed any in the per- 
sonal sense since Philip of Macedon 
went out looking for trouble and laid 
the foundation for son Alexander’s 
somewhat extensive operations. And I 
am minded to recall, for application to 
that formula laid down by Patrick 
Henry when he said that he knew of no 
way of judging the future excepting by 
the past, the making of the Thirty-first 
Infantry, in the days when the Philip- 
pines offered a field for adventure and 
some action. 

Possibly, in the reading of the story, 
it may dawn upon the populace that a 
soldier doesn’t need to be loaded down 
with an alarm clock, a box of bonbons, 
the latest work on “How to Entertain 
Your Friends at Cards,” a foot-warmer, 
a patent sewing machine, a phonograph 
and “The Lives of the Saints” in order 
to hike 15 miles a day and shoot the 
living daylights out of a lot of sausage- 
makers who had a mind to get more 
earthly space in which to operate the 
sausage mill. 

It was back in 1899. The summer 
was just beginning to put the brakes on 
the negro who drives the cotton truck 
up Main Street in Memphis. Gen. J. 
MclI. Carter was then a lesser light in 
the recruiting service, climbing along to 
his meritorious own. 

The call had come for men to join 
the Thirty-first, and they were to come 
from Tennessee, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
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Ohio, and Indiana. Memphis was a 
center of recruiting. They began to 
come along in bunches. In an old hotel 
over on the water front the Army kept 
the recruits, preparatory to shipping 
them along to Fort Thomas, where Big 
Jim Pettit was waiting to lick them into 
shape, along with Lloyd Brett, John E. 
McMahon, and Hunter Liggett—all 
save Big Jim, who is dead, being now 
generals of the line, upstanding among 
their fellows like so many oaks in a 
mighty forest. 

Nobody sent the fellows along in mo- 
tor cars; nobody came along with gar- 
lands of flowers, and extra blankets, 
and shoes, and advice on the subject of 
avoiding either the wine or the lips 
when they are red. It was just a plain 
he aggregation of lads who were ready 
to shoulder rifles and do a hitch under 
the flag. 

Old Sergeant Ogle, obese and squatty 
from many years of active service, 
mothered the recruits in their temporary 
home, and looked in now and then to 
see that the entomological specimens 
that infested the house had not carried 
off any of his treasures while he slept. 

Around the loafing room of the an- 
cient river place they waited, listening 
to the tales of the newcomers and mak- 
ing friendships that will last as long as 
one of the old rascals is on the top side 
of the earth. A lanky Arkansas speci- 
men, who looked as though he had been 
doing a back-to-nature stunt for a Sun- 
day supplement, sidled into the arena. 

“If you-all will stake me to clothes 
enough to make a showing and get en- 
listed in,” he said, “I'll go jine.” 

A son of Israel, with an eye to busi- 
ness, took him aside and made a deal to 
sell him a second-hand suit for so much 
out of his first month’s pay. Arrayed 


in all of the dignity of the misfit raiment, 
the Arkansas specimen faced Lieutenant 
Carter and passed the examination. 

Back in the charmed circle, panhand- 
ling a chew and making merry, Big 
Barnes eyed his neighbor. 

“How did you-all happen ter come 
along?”’ he inquired. 

“Well,” said Red Ridley, with the 
quaint, humorous drawl that never for- 
sook him, “it were this way: You see, 
a nigger preacher was holding a revival 
up in west Tennessee, and he had the 
niggers in a weaving way one night. 
Me and my pal, we ‘lowed that it was 
too good a chanst to miss ; so we crawled 
under the log meeting house, and just 
as they was a-coming through we shuck 
a lot of yaller jackets outen a bottle 
through a hole in the floor. They in- 
dicted us for disturbing public worship, 
and I beat the sheriff over the line by 
two jumps.” 

In the other corner a couple of chaps 
with biled shirts were disputing con- 
cerning the relative merits of Gen. Pat 
Rafferty and Capt. Lyman Hall as pilots 
for a particularly stupid ass who was 
vainly trying to make the pons asinorum 
without a blind bridle, and trying to see 
whether the theory of limits had any 
application to two purses that might, 
perchance, serve to transfer some of the 
liquid stock of the town to a more ap- 
preciative and needy surrounding. 

It was a gathering of country boys, 
of mechanics, of fellows from the 
seamy side, of college lads and men of 
family, all being stirred in the great 
melting-pot where men drop in clad in 
dress suits and in overalls and come out 
as like as two peas in khaki and blue. 

They marched away, carrying, good- 
ness knows, nothing save light hearts, 
to take a train for the fort. There they 
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were reported to the adjutant ; they were 
sent along to the old barracks of the 
Sixth Infantry, and bunked, bedless and 
crowded, but happy, in the quarters 
where a regiment had slept that had its 
name in gold all over the pages of the 
military history of the land. 

Jules Ord had just fallen to leave his 
hero form along the line of the com- 
mand’s martial story. 

And kindly old Colonel Cochran, re- 
tired from his command, looked out 
from his little house with beaming joy 
as the merry rookies trudged past to 
take their places in a new and strange 
force. He saw Long Vandeventer, a 
country school teacher from Kentucky, 
who came wearing a long-tailed coat, 
high-water trousers and a pair of scar- 
let carpet slippers, albeit he could knock 
a squirrel’s eye out at 200 yards and lick 
the worst boy in his grown-up school 
without using more than one hand, lug 
his attenuated form along the walk— 
and he smiled at the apparition. 

There wasn’t a welfare league, a gos- 
pel tent or a ladies’ investigating society 
for the protection of the young in a 
thousand miles, but across the road the 
Dutchman had a joint where a busted 
phonograph wailed “Because I Love 
You” and the waiters made it mostly 
foam. 

And did these lads pale and die for 
want of welfare attention? 

Not so you could notice it. In an in- 
credibly short time they were uniformed, 
drilled and disciplined. They followed 
the trail of the Star of Empire out to 
the coast, navigated the Barbary Coast 
without losing a man or a moral idea, 
swept through Chinatown in most hilari- 
ous days without a nurse, and then made 
the Honolulu shoals, the temptations of 


Manila, the allurements of Nagasaki 
and the native jungles without so much 
as a dent in the fineness of the fiber of 
the men who wore the uniform, 

Two years later they marched back, 
better men in health, better men in mind, 
and vastly better in every way that goes 
to make a valuable citizen than they 
had been when they left their homes to 
take a chance in a world that then 
offered no guide posts along the mili- 
tary trail for the saving of a soul or 
the conservation of a chocolate drop. 

Which leads us back to our mutton. 

When it comes to handling soldiers, 
the regular officer, aided and abetted by 
a first sergeant who knows his job, needs 
no particular help from outside the tent. 
Soldier have no more temptations than 
civilians and not anything like the time 
and the money to tempt temptation. 
They don’t need leading strings, they 
want no coddling, and the less of it they 
get the better they are. 

The Army isn’t now, and never was 
and never will be, a breeding place for 
physical, moral or mental evils. Many 
a man who might take a chance in civil 
life on improper conduct is ashamed to 
do it in the light of association with 
other men who know his every act and 
his character. The service is a char- 
acter builder, not a destroyer of char- 
acter. It strengthens the weak and it 
makes the strong stronger. It makes 
for self-reliance and for honor. It has 
been the greatest ladder upon which 
mankind ever climbed from obscurity 
to fame and honor, and if the ladder had 
ever been placed upon a quicksand of 
moral danger such a result would never 
have been attained. 

So, Sir and Madam Flutterbudget, 
please don’t molly-coddle the Army. 





Tactics of the 


HE subject of my lecture this 
gS morning is the principles of ele- 

mentary tactics of machine guns. 
In this war we have found that it is 
necessary for every one to understand 
the tactics of the machine gun, not only 
of our own but of the enemy; and the 
officer, be he divisional general or pla- 
toon commander, who fails to under- 
stand machine-gun tactics will fail in 
leading his men in battle. The machine 
gun in this war has been proved to be 
the great life-taker, and I am not exag- 
gerating when I say we have lost more 
men from machine-gun fire than from 
any other weapon, including the artil- 
lery, in this war. It is a great life-taker, 
and the British in the last twelve months 
have been able to prove that the ma- 
chine gun is also the great life-saver. I 
hope to show you this morning how 
that is. 

All fire is for two purposes only, and 
any fire used for any other purpose is 
wrong or improperly employed. The 
two purposes are, first, to assist move- 
ment; second, to prevent movement. 
Fire is for the purpose of assisting the 
movement of your own troops, enabling 
them to go forward, or to prevent the 
movement of the enemy’s troops, to 
prevent him from going forward to en- 
gage against you. Modern battles are 
not won by fire nor by the use of any 
one of the arms which have been so im- 
portant in modern war. War is won, 
battles are won, with the bayonet. The 
bayonet is the only weapon which can 
give victory. All the other weapons 
merely assist the man with the bayonet 
to get there. 


Machine Gun’ 


Now, first, before we can deal with 
tactics of any arm, it is necessary to un- 
derstand the characteristics of the arms 
we are dealing with, because the tactics 
of any arm are based on the character- 
istics of that arm; that is, all tactics of 
any arm are based on the characteristics 
of the arm with which you are to deal. 
To illustrate, the tactics of the cavalry 
are entirely based on the fact that men 
are mounted upon horses, that those 
horses are capable of moving at a cer- 
tain pace in a certain way, that the man 
is able to use certain weapons from the 
back of that horse while moving at a 
pace, that he is able to use other weapons 
from the ground, having been taken to 
the place rapidly on the back of the 
horse. The whole of cavalry tactics are 
based on the characteristics of the man 
plus the horse. 

The tactics of the artillery are based 
entirely upon the characteristics of the 
weapon with which they are armed. 
For instance, you could not take your 
“¥5,” your 3-inch high-velocity gun, fir- 
ing shrapnel shell, and try to batter down 
fortifications. You would not use that 
gun to destroy a strong point. You use 
that gun, according to its characteristics, 
to repel an attack. In the same way you 
could not use an 8-inch howitzer to re- 
pel an attack of infantry. It would not 
do it. It is against its characteristics. 
In the same way, before we can deal 
with the tactics of machine guns we must 
understand the characteristics and fire 
power of the weapon, and then we can 
base our tactics on these characteristics. 

Now, gentlemen, a great many criti- 
cisms have been made about machine 
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guns. Great arguments have been held 
at headquarters and questions asked by 
people who know nothing whatever 
about the subject why Colonel Lewis’ 
gun was not adopted in the American 
Army. It is because these people are 
entirely ignorant on that subject. Any- 
thing that goes pop-pop and fires a small 
cartridge they consider a machine gun. 
I wish to define what a machine gun is. 
A machine gun is an automatic weapon, 
taking the service caliber cartridge and 
firing a large number of rounds per 
minute from a single barrel. The main 
characteristics of a machine gun are 
that it is water-cooled and recoil-oper- 
ated, and that it is mounted on a fixed 
tripod, from which it is fired. Those 
are the main characteristics of the ma- 
chine gun. The automatic rifle also 
fires the service cartridge from a single 
barrel, also fires at the rate of from 
three hundred to eight hundred rounds 
a minute, but it is gas-operated and air- 
cooled. Owing to its lightness, it sel- 
dom, if ever, is fixed on a tripod, but is 
fired from the shoulder from a biped 
rest for support. These are apparently 
trifles in the characteristics of the 
weapon, but no air-cooled automatic 
weapon is capable of prolonged firing. 
The gun heats very rapidly; not more 
than 500 rounds can be fired con- 
tinuously. 

On the other hand, a water-cooled 
gun can fire an almost unlimited number 
of rounds continuously. Our Vickers 
gun has fired 18,000 rounds in one hour 
without any sort of time for stop— 
18,000 rounds in one hour. Your 


Browning gun has fired 20,000 rounds 
an hour without any stop. Now, that 
is due to two things—(1) to the fact 
that it is water-cooled and that it does 
not heat, and (2) that it is recoil-oper- 


ated. The recoil opens the breech and 
ejects the empty shell. The Lewis, 
Hotchkiss, and all other light automatic 
guns are operated by gases liberated 
through a hole in the barrel into a piston 
which opens the breech and ejects the 
cartridge. It does not require a tech- 
nical mind to understand that the gun 
very rapidly becomes fouled by the 
gases, less pressure results, and so fail- 
ure. After a certain number of rounds, 
you must adjust the little hole and make 
it a little larger to let out more gas, or 
adjust the cylinder and give more or 
less pressure. In other words, the Lewis 
or Hotchkiss gunner is always ceasing 
hring to regulate his gun. 

Now, please don’t go away with the 
idea that I am condemning the light gun. 
If it is used according to its character- 
istics, it is one of the most useful weap- 
ons at the front today. It belongs to the 
platoon commander. It is carried prac- 
tically into the firing line ; it accompanies 
the platoon. It has the same fire power 
as the machine gun; it fires 800 rounds 
a minute for a short period, and it can 
take the place of the machine gun for a 
short while. It weighs only 26% 
pounds, and so can be operated by and 
carried by one man. The machine gun, 
on the other hand, is a very heavy 
weapon, and requires a very heavy tri- 
pod, which alone weighs 48 pounds. It 
is very heavy to carry, and requires two 
men as a Minimum to work it, and gen- 
erally three, whereas your light gun is 
a platoon weapon, capable of being 
moved with the platoon, being handled 
in the firing line by one man, and hav- 
ing more liberty. At the same time you 
can only operate it for a short period ; 
it can only maintain a burst of fire for a 
short time, and is unreliable for constant 
firing. 
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But the biggest characteristic of the 
heavy machine gun—your Browning, 
for instance—is that it is mounted on a 
heavy fixed tripod, from which it is 
fired without any effort on the part of 
the firer. Once the gun is laid and 
trained on the target, the man who is 
firing it can shut his eyes and have the 
same perfect result. The man operating 
it may be suffering from nervous shock 
or may be trembling all over, yet his fire 
is almost as perfect and accurate as if 
he were calm and collected. He only 
has to press the button. As the Cadillac 
advertisement reads, “You press the but- 
ton; we do the rest.” 

I want these characteristics to come 
home to you. By this fixed mounting 
the machine gun gives us the same fire 
power, the same accuracy, in the midst 
of a battle as it does on the range in 
peace, whereas with a light gun fired 


from the shoulder, with only a bipod 
for a rest, the accuracy of the fire is en- 


tirely dependent upon the firer. If he 
trembles, the gun trembles; if he looks 
off from the mark for only one second, 
the gun must be trained anew. A well- 
trained sergeant operating light guns for 
me once told me that it was impossible 
for him, even when in perfect training, 
to fire a light gun and keep it on the 
target for more than two or three min- 
utes. This splendid, well-trained ath- 
lete was unable to endure the strain of 
holding this light gun and keep it fixed 
on the target longer than that. You will 
realize, gentlemen, that, valuable as it 
may be in the firing line, it is only suit- 
able for emergency, and is entirely use- 
less as a machine gun proper. 

This tripod gives us one other most 
important characteristic. It enables us 
to fire the gun from the tripod as accu- 
rately in the dark as in the daylight. 


We can use it in the dark in an attack 
with the aid of a clinometer and pris- 
matic compass, and thus can get an ab- 
solutely accurate fire on any object at 
any range. It cannot be done with any 
other weapon than with the machine gun 
fixed on this tripod. By this tripod, our 
cone of fire, our bullet sheaf, is con- 
stant; that is to say, we know exactly 
where the lowest bullet is during the 
whole of its flight; from the moment it 
leaves until it reaches the target, we can 
followed that lowest bullet in that cone. 
We know where the lowest bullet is go- 
ing and how high it is in its flight. The 
fact that this cone is always constant at 
every range enables us to fire over the 
heads of our own infantry when they 
are advancing from a few hundred yards 
in front of our guns to within 200 yards 
of the enemy. 

This is the great characteristic of the 
machine gun proper, and one which we 
use almost exclusively at the front now 
for supporting the attack of our infan- 
try. You will see what a tremendous 
advantage it is to be able to place a com- 
plete screen of small-arm fire in front 
of your infantry from the moment they 
go over the top and keep it moving at 
the same pace the infantry is going in 
front of them until they reach their ob- 
jective. It then pauses beyond and 
forms an impassable barrier through 
which counter-attack cannot come. Gen- 
tlemen, that is why I have claimed that 
the machine gun is not only a great life- 
taker, but the great life-saver. 

I shall speak to you as briefly as I can 
about this cone of fire. Supposing we 
are going to fire at a target, at the bull’s- 
eye of the target. Theoretically, the 
bullet will strike the center of the bull’s- 
eye, so (illustrates rest of lecture by 
diagrams on blackboard). 
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Suppose, having done that and gotten 
the exact center with great care, you 
press the button and fire ninety-nine 
more shots, and theoretically they all 
pass through the center, which they do 
not all do as a matter of fact, but they 
will all do the same thing within a given 
range. They will always strike in a 
certain form, a certain way, and the 
form in which they strike is something 
like this (makes ellipse () something 
like this on board as illustration). The 
greater number of the bullets will strike 
the bull’s-eye, and then an odd shot or 
two hit at the sides and at the end will 
look like that (the ellipse). If you draw 
a figure to enclose all the shots on the 
target, you will have a figure something 
like this (an ellipse). That ellipse is 
very long in depth and very narrow, 
and you will find, if you examine this 
target, that the majority of your shots 
light on the center of your target. Here 
are the majority of your shots. If you 
will examine further, about 5 per cent 
of the shots have gone a little beyond 
and about 5 per cent a little short down 
there. 

Now let us take that figure and turn 
it around and see what happens to the 
ground beyond the target. Turn it 
sideways and see what happens. We 
are striking the ground. There is your 
ground. Let us turn the target side- 
ways and imagine this to be the bull’s- 
eye, the man firing from back here, and 
that your first bullet goes through ; now, 
take the lowest and the highest bullet, 
like that, and so we have the figure of a 
cone or sheaf of fire through the air and 
striking the ground. Now, if we elimi- 
nate our 5 per cent there and 5 per cent 
there, and take our 90 per cent, our 90 
per cent zone averages in depth about 
150 yards—between 220 and 110, which 
we will call an average of 150 yards. 


If you fire a machine gun at any tar- 
get, the ground for a space of 150 yards 
beyond receives 90 per cent of your 
shots, and we have found by careful ex- 
periment, both on target in air and on 
the ground, on wet sand, on the shores 
of our coast, by firing machine guns at 
different ranges, the maximum effective 
zone in every range, and we have also 
found that the lowest bullet in the whole 
cone is always constant at any particu- 
lar range. That gives us two charac- 
teristics. First, we know the lowest bul- 
let we can fire with absolute safety over 
the heads of our troops, always allow- 
ing sufficient margin for a worn barrel, 
shaking tripod and difference in the 
quality of ammunition, and the lowest 
bullet we fire above the heads of our 
troops is 60 feet above. That is a very 
careful allowance; others might not al- 
low somuch. The Japanese would prob- 
ably allow 10 feet and not kill any 
more than we do, which is none. Wée 
allow 60 feet. I want you to understand 
how safe it is. 

Now let us go back to the cone of 
fire; if you have your enemy any- 
where within the 150 yards, he is under 
effective fire. There is no need to aim 
at the enemy. You do not have to try 
to sight the fire on the Hun, but merely 
try to place the fire so that the greater 
part of the cone is over them. As soon 
as the target is somewhere in that 9° 
per cent zone, the bullets are falling 
effectively on that target. 

If I have made that clear, you wil! 
also realize something else—the safety 
of a man lying down in that zone de- 
pends upon the angle of the bullet. If 
it comes straight down, the man might 
be fairly safe if it does not happen to 
fall exactly on him. The effectiveness 
of the fire at any particular range is de- 
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pendent upon the angle of the bullet. I 
told you this cone of fire—this zone—is 
very narrow, and it is very narrow. It 
forms a figure like that; that is, 150 
yards that way and only a few feet wide 
this way, about 9 feet. In other words, 
I could fire with a machine gun here 
through the window and every shot 
would come through the window, ex- 
tending to the top and down to the 
radiator at the bottom, but the window 
on the other side would not be broken. 

Now, gentlemen, suppose we take 
these characteristics and apply them. 
Let us take a trench (draws a represen- 
tation of trench on board and supplies 
other figures as alluded to). Your en- 
emy is hoping to attack you from there. 
I have four machine guns, and put them 
at these places and tell the gunners that 
when the enemy attacks they are to open 
fire with the machine guns. The enemy 
attacks in skirmish formation, like that; 
he does not attack in only one wave, 
but three, four, or eight waves. This 
gun opens fire, which, being narrow, 
passes between the men attacking, 
makes a lot of noise and seems to be do- 
ing a great deal, but, in fact, has done 
little harm. ‘The second machine-gun 
man possibly catches one man. The 
next one passes between the enemy, and 
the fourth may be lucky enough to hit a 
few men as the fire sweeps through. 
That is not the way to use a machine 
gun in defense. I will tell this man to 
open fire, traversing across, but this will 
catch but one man at a time, and, the 
fire having passed on so, the line here 
will get through to your trenches. So 
this is not the best way to use a 
machine gun. 

Take the characteristics of a machine 
gun from another point of view. The 
machine gun, as I told you, fires a sheaf 


of bullets, and we know the height of 
the lowest bullet at a given range; it 
never rises above the head of a man 
standing on a level plane at a range of 
600 yards or less. In your Browning I 
am told it is 700 or 800 yards. Now, 
train one of the guns to fire at some tar- 
get at one side, and you cannot cross to 
the trench without going through the 
cone of fire, or its going through you. 
In our service ten rounds a second are 
fired, taking a very active man to skip 
through it. 

Now, using that characteristic, let us 
place the guns to defend this trench ac- 
cording to our knowledge of this char- 
acteristic. Instead of aiming at the en- 
emy, tell the man at the first gun to aim 
at a bush at the right under 600 yards; 
the second one to aim at, say, a white 
post at the left; the third one at a stone 
to the right, and the fourth one at the 
white post at the left ; and when the Hun 
attacks in skirmish order coming down 
in this direction, the guns open fire on 
their targets, and ten bullets a second go 
flying out of the gun at the post, stone or 
bush. Now there we have bands of fire 


from machine guns covering our com- 
plete trench system, and so, when the 
Hun reaches there, he has got to skip 
through ten bullets a second or stop. 
If a man stops fire for a moment for 
some reason, the Hun has a second one 
to go through. In some places there are 


three bands of fire. Using more guns 
makes more bands of fire. By placing 
those guns checkerwise in depth, there 
can be a first, second, third, and fourth 
system of machine guns. 

I will give you one lesson about this. 
No man has a right to put a machine 
gun in the trench line, because the 
trench is absolutely in the aim of the 
enemy, and he would open fire upon 
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these guns. Therefore, use the light auto- 
matic weapon to hold the trench line 
when the shell fire is severe, but keep 
the machine guns behind, and the cross 
fire from the machine guns behind can 
cover us in case we have to retire. We 
can and do use those guns to protect 
our trenches, and the way we do it is 
this. We have found out by careful 
experiment that, although this cone is 
so narrow and deep at a longer range 
than 1,500 yards, those cones can be 
made to overlap by a very little move- 
ment on the part of the firer of the 
gun; by moving it ever so little back- 
ward and forward at any distant range 
he can sweep an area of space so 
rapidly with those cones that it is im- 
possible for any living thing to get in 
between. By traversing in this way you 
can cover 50 yards of front. 

We have very carefully worked out 
experiments in this and have found out 
exactly how much ground we can com- 
mand. We have taken the rate of in- 
fantry as being 2% miles an hour, 
which is the extreme rate of infantry 
across shell-torn ground. We have 
worked it out and found, as a rough 
and ready rule, the angle of descent in 
yards, multiplied by four, gives you the 
yards covered by one gun. To reduce 
to a minimum we have said that 50 
yards is the amount of front any one 
gun can, on an average, cover. If we 
want to defend this front against the 
enemy, we can put the machine guns 
where the enemy cannot get at them 
with their shell fire. We can have our 
trench line like this, and we can have 
our Lewis guns or light guns in these 
various places or out in front, ready 
to fire at the flanks of the enemy and 
protect the trenches themselves. The 
light Lewis guns are the platoon guns. 


The machine guns should be behind in 
depth more or less checkerwise, in that 
sort of way (illustrates). These guns 
are laid on the principle of one gun to 
50 yards of front. Supposing our 
front is 400 yards; we should require 
eight guns to command that 400 yards, 
and each gun takes care of its own 50 
yards of front in that way; it lays its 
cone with a clinometer, on its 50 yards, 
and so places the cone of fire 300 or 
400 yards in front of our line that when 
these guns open fire you get a com- 
plete zone of effective fire. 

Firing over the heads of the men in 
the trench, using machine guns whose 
cone is 150 yards in depth in that way, 
just traversing and overlapping as 
above, is being done on every front, 
and the advantage is this—when an 
attack comes at night the first warning 
you get is probably a sentry firing and 
shouting out, and then the man with 
the rocket gives the S. O. S. signal. It 
takes artillery some time to get ready 
to open fire. The guns are a long way 
back, but these machine guns have their 
men sitting at the guns, always ready, 
and all the gunner has to do is to press 
the button, eight guns open fire, and you 
have a complete barrier of fire 300 or 
400 yards in front of the trench through 
which your enemy must pass to get to 
your trenches, and we have found he 
cannot do it. Now allowing that the 
fire of the enemy has knocked out a 
few guns, the others turn crosswise 
from behind, so that you have your 
bands of fire as well as your barrage 
in front. If you have guns left for 
every 500 yards, you have sufficient 
bands of fire. 

I have just a quarter of an hour in 
which to give you examples of tactics 
in open warfare with our own machine 
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guns in closest cooperation with the light 
guns of the platoon; all that we want 
is to assist movement. They are not 
there to win battles; they are not there 
to kill Huns; they are not there to en- 
able the infantry to get in with the 
bayonets and so get victory. These 
other weapons are mere auxiliaries to 
assist the infantry to move forward, 
and, next to the artillery, the machine 
gun is probably the most important. 

In open warfare you will probably 
find that at this stage it resolves itself 
very largely into small attacks. It con- 
sists of taking strong points. There is 
probably a machine gun firing from that 
farm, and no one can pass on either 
side without being killed, and the gen- 
eral or colonel in command says this 
point must be taken. Usually a platoon 
has been told off to take it, which has 
four machine guns in addition to auto- 
matic rifles, and the men with the ma- 
chine guns come up and ask what your 
orders are. Now upon those orders 
may depend success or failure. The 
officer who has not studied the charac- 
teristics of machine guns and tactical 
handling is nothing more nor less than 
a murderer to go into action and mis- 
handle his men for want of a little 
knowledge. If he knows his job, he 
says to the officer of the machine guns, 
“IT want to do so and so. Two platoons 
will move at such a rate and in such 
a direction; one platoon will go in such 
and such a direction, and do so and so. 
My bombers will do so and so. My 
rifle gunners will do so and so, and 
I want the machine gun to support me 
in such and such a way.” 

That is the correct way of giving the 
order. An officer is inclined to say, 
“All right, I want one gun here and 
one gun there and one gun there.” This 


is wrong. It is a mistake to interfere 
with the men who know their jobs. 
They do as you say, and the odds are 
they are at the position where they can- 
not use the characteristics of the ma- 
chine guns and even may be knocked 
out by shell fire from the enemy, who 
will spend $5,000 worth of shells if he 
can knock out a machine gun. He 
knows what I have told you, that the 
machine gun is the great life-taker, so 
will take any trouble and care to knock 
it out. If you leave this to the ma- 
chine gunner who knows how to handle 
the guns, and merely tell him what you 
want him to do and what you are going 
to do, he will give you the first support. 

Here is an incident that took place 
during the early days of the war. The 
Black Watch were advancing on the 
village, their advance guard was drawn 
out, and when they got to this front 
here (pointing to sketch on board) the 
enemy opened heavy fire from that 
wood. From the report of the scouts 
to the officer commanding the Black 
Watch, he decided to attack. He or- 
dered the two companies to deploy and 
attack the wood and drive the Germans 
out, and they deployed for the attack. 
He sent two machine guns to the offi- 
cer commanding the companies, and 
said, “You have two machine guns; 
report and take your orders.” The offi- 
cer commanding the companies said, “I 
am going to attack that wood. I want 
you to place your machine guns so as 
to afford me the maximum support dur- 
ing my attack.” That is all he told him. 
This officer could not fire over the heads 
of his people because it was not then 
known that it could be done. So he 
did the right thing; he personally 
reconnoitered this road here (pointing 
to board), and when he got there he 
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found a quarry like that (drawing figure 
on board). He had with him a small 
party, an escort. He waited there 
himself and sent a small party up the 
road to protect his flank which was 
there, and in the direction of the enemy. 
When the scouts got here they found a 
little bunch of bushes, so two men went 
into those bushes and opened fire up 
the road, and Germans began to stream 
back to the wood. He then placed his 
two guns in position here, and having 
finished placing them, leaving them with 
a good man, he himself went out and 
reconnoitered for an alternate position. 

Please note that, it is very important 
—an alternate position. He did not 
wait until he was knocked out. He 
found the alternate position in the 
bushes, left two men in these bushes 
to prevent the enemy from coming back, 
and returned to the guns, having his 
alternate position all right. The Black 
Watch meanwhile attacked, and as soon 
as they started the attack the artillery 
from the ridge up here opened a very 
heavy fire and held up the attack by 
heavy shell fire. They could not go 
forward. The moment the attack was 
held up, the Germans debouched from 
the wood here, in this way, and attacked 
in considerable force. An officer said 
they came in masses. This gunner did 
nothing. He sat tight. He did the 
right thing again. His fire was for two 
purposes, as I told you, to assist move- 
ment and to prevent movement. He 
waited until the Hun reached this hedge, 
and when the Hun began to climb over 
it he began fire, and wiped out the first 
line of the Hun hung up on that fence. 
He waited until he had them in line 
cross and then enfiladed them and prac- 
tically wiped them out. The remainder 


streamed back to the wood, and he then 
opened fire on the wood and searched 
the wood with one gun, traversing back 
and forth. While so using that one 
gun, he sent the other to the alternate 
position, and almost as soon as that gun 
was in position the artillery here opened 
fire and blotted out the quarry. Luckily 
the other gun had just moved out and 
was moving up to the other place. The 
second gun reached the second position 
before the enemy streamed out to the 
road, and the gun again got the enemy 
enfiladed and wiped out. That is the 
correct tactical handling of a machine 
gun, and success was the result. 

Now, again, a little point. The offi- 
cer did the right thing; he told what he 
himself was going to do, but did not 
tell the machine gunners where to go, 
but just to support him in the attack. 
Another important thing was the per- 
sonal reconnaissance of the officer on 
the flank. He found the position on 
the flank where he could give support 
to the attack all the way up. He could 
have kept the edge of the wood covered 
until the other men came forward; he 
got the gun in the right position, which 
is nearly always the flank. The right 
position for the machine gun is nearly 
always the flank. Supposing the attack 
had come from the village—an attempt 
to make a flank attack—he was in posi- 
tion to stop that. 

My time is up and I cannot give you 
any further detail. I have only touched 
the fringe of my subject, but I just 
want to impress this point—when hand- 
ling the machine guns, remember the 
object is to support the attack, to assist 
movement, or to prevent movement. 
Remember that the cone of fire is deep 
and narrow, and that it never rises 
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above the height of a man on a plane 
at 600 yards, and 700 or 800 yards with 
your guns. Therefore the flanks are 
the best places to use the machine guns. 
Secondly, remember that the enemy will 
do everything he knows to knock out 
your machine guns, so conceal them by 
the aid of cover; this is the next im- 
portant thing. Conceal your guns. 
Thirdly, remember that the greatest 
effect is always obtained by surprise. 
You have it there in the case I have 
just illustrated. The officer did not fire 
into the wood, did not fire at the first 


scattering line coming out; only when 
they thought they were perfectly safe 
he opened fire by surprise, and the re- 
sult was at once decisive. 

Now to sum up the tactics of the 
machine gun in a nutshell : utilize cover, 
conceal your guns, operate from the 


flanks, and open fire by surprise. 


Lastly, remember that the machine gun, 
the light gun, and the rifle are all means 
to an end, that their only purpose is to 
enable your infantry to get in and win 
the fight, and if they are used for any 
other object you will never win battles 














ARRAGE fire is the term which 
B is being used to designate long- 
range fire, which is usually in- 
direct but over the heads of our own 
troops. There are three main types of 
barrage fire: (1) the creeping barrage, 
so called because it moves or creeps 
forward in front of our own troops 
to cover their advance; (2) standing 
barrage, used to protect our troops from 
the attack of the enemy by placing a 
complete ‘barrage, along the front oc- 
cupied, from guns situated some dis- 
tance in rear of our own troops; (3) 
harassing fire, which is usually indirect 
fire from long ranges, generally over 
the heads of our own troops, on to 
roads, communication trenches, strong 
points or gaps in the enemy’s entangle- 
ments which it is desired to keep open. 
Barrage fire may be frontal, oblique, 
or enfilade, the most usual form being 
frontal fire and the most effective being 
enfilade. The two main points to be con- 
sidered before undertaking barrage fire 
are the safety of our own troops and 
the effectiveness of the fire itself. The 
safety of our own troops is obtained 
by carefully working out the height of 
the lowest bullet of the cone of each 
gun and the height of our own troops 
with relation to the contour of the 
ground over which they are advancing. 
This safety angle may be worked out 
by calculation, but is more conveniently 
obtained by the use of a graph from 
which the height of the lowest bullet 
of the cone or bullet sheaf in meters 
or feet at any distance between the gun 
and target for any given range or ele- 
vation, together with the height of the 
gun, the target and the intervening 
ground, may be at once obtained. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF THE FIRE 


The object of this fire being to stop 
or prevent the movement of the enemy, 
it is necessary to insure that the ground 
swept by fire, otherwise the effective 
beaten zones, is sufficiently thick to 
render it impossible for the enemy to 
pass through it. We have already seen 
that the effective zone of machine gun 
is sufficiently deep for this purpose, 
but that it is very narrow, and it will be 
necessary, in order that there may be 
no gaps between the cones of each gun 
when using frontal fire, to trav- 
erse each gun sufficiently to insure 
that its effective zone overlaps that of 
the gun next it. It has been found by 
experiment that the effectiveness of 
this fire depends upon the angle of 
descent of the bullets at any particular 
range, and the following rough rule, 
based on this, will give the frontage for 
each gun necessary to obtain effective 
fire: Multiply the angle of descent of 
the bullet in yards by the figure 4, and 
the result is the width in yards which 
can be effectively covered by one gun. 

It has been found in practice that 
one gun can effectively cover a front 
of about 50 yards when used for a 
creeping barrage in front of our own 
troops, and under no circumstances 
should a greater frontage than 70 yards 
per gun be allotted for any kind of 
barrage fire. 


SUPPORTING THE ADVANCE OF INFAN- 
TRY BY OVERHEAD COVERING FIRE 


Since the circumstances of modern 
war usually render it impossible for in- 
fantry to cover their own advances by 
rifle fire, the machine gun has taken its 
place for this purpose, and the machine 
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gunner will constantly be called upon 
to cover the attack by his own troops 
with overhead fire. The nature of this 
fire and details of carrying it out will 
largely depend upon the ground over 
which the troops are about to advance, 
and particularly on the nature of the 
positions suitable for the machine guns. 
Should the country be broken and the 
infantry attack cross a valley with con- 
venient ridges and hills for the machine- 
gun position, the problem is obviously 
a very simple one. On the other hand, 
if the guns are on a level with the in- 
fantry, or the infantry are advancing 
up hill or over a ridge, the problem 
is a much more difficult one. The first 
step will be to decide the number of 
guns required to effectively cover the 
front allotted to the infantry, and this 
must be determined by the rules given 
earlier. The next step will be the per- 
sonal reconnaissance of the ground by 
the machine-gun officer responsible for 
the operation, and the selection of suit- 
able positions for batteries to carry 
out their task. In selecting these posi- 
tions, the nearer the guns are to the 
jumping-off joint of the infantry, the 
longer they can support the advance 
without the necessity of moving for- 
word. On the other hand, concealment 
from the enemy is absolutely essential, 
otherwise the guns will be located and 
knocked out before they can complete 
their task. 

In deciding the nature of the over- 
head covering fire, i. e¢., whether it 
should creep steadily forward at the 
same pace as the infantry or be placed 
on selected points of the infantry’s line 
lifting on to a second position as the 
infantry reaches a certain point, or 
whether it should be used merely to 
form a standing barrage on the objec- 
tive until the infantry are within strik- 
ing distance of it, must depend on the 


nature of the operation, and particu- 
larly the tactical situation. When the 
enemy is occupying shell holes and 
strong points in depth, or a series of 
trenches with communication and switch 
trenches covering a considerable area, 
it will be advisable to completely sweep 
every yard of ground over which the 
infantry are to advance with effective 
machine-gun fire in order to insure 
that no position in which the enemy is 
concealed, and from which he can either 
fire on the advancing troops or launch 
local counter-attacks, is overlooked. 
For this purpose the creeping barrage 
is the best, but is the most difficult 
barrage to perform; as our own troops 
cannot see the strike of the bullet in 
machine-gun fire owing to the bursting 
shells—both our own and the enemy’s 
—and the cloud of dust raised by them 
on the modern battlefield, it is neces- 
sary that our infantry shall not ad- 
vance more quickly than our barrage 
and thereby overtake it, with disastrous 
results to themselves. The only method 
of insuring that a barrage creeps at 
the same rate as infantry advances 
is to place it in front of the 18- 
pounder, or field artillery barrage, and it 
has been found that the best place is 
from 300 to 400 yards in front of this 
barrage. This renders it necessary for 
the machine-gun officer to cooperate 
closely with the artillery commander, 
and he should obtain the artillery bar- 
rage map, with its times and lifts, from 
the artillery commander and arrange 
with him personally to place his ma- 
chine-gun barrage between the field gun 
and light howitzer barrages, the princi- 
pal point to remember being that the 
machine-gun barrage should never be 
less than 400 yards in front of the in- 
fantry during any stage of the advance. 
Having decided the number of guns re- 
quired and having reconnoitered the 
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ground and selected the positions for the 
batteries, the next step is for the battery 
commanders to select the exact position 
for each gun, taking into consideration 
the nature of the ground, the possibility 
for concealment and cover from fire, 
and the line of fire of each gun and the 
facilities for the command of the group, 
section or battery. The closer the guns 
of a group or battery are placed the 
easier the direction of command. On 
the other hand, if guns are too closely 
grouped together they are liable to be 
located, and in no case must guns be 
placed so close together that two guns 
may be knocked out by the same shell. 

As a general rule guns must be at 
least 20 yards apart. Cover from fire 
may be either natural, i. ¢. use of 
ground, ditches, hedges, etc., or artifi- 
cial (camouflage), or a combination of 
both. Covered approaches to the gun 
positions are of great value, though not 
absolutely essential. Cover from fire 
is usually obtained by digging, and the 
most efficient form where the ground 
is suitable is undoubetdly the trench 
slits. Trench slits must be carefully 
constructed and all earth removed so 
that they are not observed by the 
enemy, especially airplanes, and the 
work must be camouflaged until the mo- 
ment fire is opened. This form of 
cover will protect the machine gun and 
gunners against anything but a direct 
hit. They were used in the battles of 
Messine and the operations before 
Ypres and at Passendale Ridge with 
the greatest success. 

A rigid platform for the gun is essen- 
tial in any kind of overhead fire, and 
the best form is either a wooden “T” 
piece, upon which the legs of the tri- 
pod firmly rest, or three large wooden 
disks, one for each foot of the tripod. 

Batteries and groups of guns must 
be connected by telephone and buried 


cable to the group and battery com- 
manders, who in turn must be in tele 
phonic communication, by buried cable, 
to divisional headquarters. Guns of 
each group or battery may use signal- 
ling disks or flappers, and all signalling 
communications, whether electric or 
visual, must be submitted by an or- 
ganized system of runners. 

Each battery commander must pro 
vide himself with a map of a scale not 
smaller than one in ten thousand, and 
on this map he must accurately fix the 
position of each gun, showing its lines 
of fire, lifts and timings for the complete 
operation. The direction is obtained by 
aid of the map and prismatic compass 
and protractor, and the tangent eleva- 
tion of the range and each subsequent 
lift by the clinometer. The map arrow 
and arrow of the day must always be 
taken into consideration in making these 
calculations. 

To insure the safety of the infantry 
and to enable the officer to keep his gun 
accurately laid for deflection and ele- 
vation, an aiming mark must be placed 
10 yards in front of the gun, showing 
the elevation for each lift and the tra 
verse of the gun. 

Each gun should traverse the area 
of the next gun to insure the guns over- 
lapping, and arrangements must be 
made so that any gun which is placed 
out of action has its fire instantly taken 
up by another gun. 

The rates of fire for each stage of 
the operation must be carefully laid 
down in orders beforehand and should 
be based on the following rule: For 
the creeping barrage from 50 to 150 
rounds a minute, according to the nature 
of the operation and the effect desired. 

Should a gun be knocked out and its 
fire taken up by the gun on its right or 
left, that gun must double its rate of 
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fire in order that the intensity of the 
fire may not suffer. 

The men not actually required to 
operate the gun should be accommo- 
dated in bombproof shelters in the 
neighborhood, usually 50 to 200 yards 
away. In this shelter ammunition, 
water and oil will be stored and the men 
employed in belt filling, etc. 

Two thousand rounds should be al- 
ways kept at the gun, and under no cir- 
cumstances should it be allowed to fall 
below 1,000 rounds. . 

In order to insure the safety of the 
infantry, a noncommissioned officer 
should place the clinometer on the gun 
after every belt, i. ¢., 250 rounds, and 
call out the reading. Number onc 
should reply correct or otherwise, and 
adjust his gun on the aiming mark ac- 
cordingly. 

In wet weather it will be necessary 
to cover the gun and ammunition. Cor- 
rugated iron or other suitable ma- 
terial can usually be obtained for this 
purpose. 

It is of the greatest importance that 
the belts should be kept dry and pre- 
served from mud and dirt, both be- 
fore and after they have passed through 
the gun. 

Arrangements must be made for an 
ample supply of oil and water for the 
gun. 

The lifts and timings in the creep- 
ing barrage will obviously be governed 
by the artillery time table, but lifts of 
100 yards at a time are the most effec- 
tive because no space of ground is left 
unswept by effective fire. The details 
for carrying out a barrage will be 
found on page 765. 

If the infantry advance is a long one, 
it may be necessary to move the guns 
forward in order to support their at- 
tack to the final position. When this 
is necessary, a portion of the batteries 


should be ordered to move forward at 4 
stated time and to reach their new posi- 
tions by a given hour. 

The officer commanding each battery 
should be allowed entire discretion as 
to the moment for moving and the 
route by which he moves, as he will be 
the best judge as to the time when the 
enemy's fire has lifted or slackened, 
and the safest route to the new position. 
Usually this position will have been 
selected beforehand from the map, but 
it is the duty of the battery commander 
or his section commanders to personally 
reconnoiter and select the position for 
each gun that is within the area allotted 
It is impossible to select the exact posi- 
tion for the gun from the map, and even 
the area selected for the battery may 
prove unsuitable when the position is 
reached, especially if the enemy is 
shelling it heavily. Officers command- 
ing batteries must be allowed great lati- 
tude in moving to fresh positions should 
the situation require it, but in doing 
so they must avoid occupying areas al 
ready allotted to other batteries. 

After the attack is launched, barrage 
guns may experience some difficulty, 
owing to supports and reserves passing 
through their positions in the advance, 
and later from messengers and stretcher 
bearers returning from the front. 

It is the duty of number two to at 
once warn the gun commander, or num- 
ber one, as the case may be, should he 
observe anyone approaching the danger 
area. 

It must always be remembered that, 
valuable as the creeping barrage is, it is 
subordinate to the protective or S.O. S 
barrage which the machine guns will 
put down in front of their infantry 
while consolidating, and, in arranging 
a scheme for machine guns supporting 
the attack, the protective or S. O. S. bar- 
rage must be the first consideration. 











HE word “trajectory,” when ap- 
plied to the fire of small arms, 
including the machine gun, may 

be defined simply as the path of the bul- 
let through the air. This path is actu- 
ally a curve somewhat similar to a mod- 
ified parabola, which is traversed by 
the moving bullet under the combined 
influences of the explosive charge, the 
attraction of the earth and the air 
resistance. 

The word “ballistics” may also be 
defined as the science and art of throw- 
ing, and, with regard to machine-gun 
fire, is the science and art of throwing 
bullets. The European War might be 
described as a championship struggle 
in the science and art of throwing things 
for the entire civilized world is collect- 
ing missiles from the four corners of 
the globe and heaving them over at the 
Germans, who in turn throw them back. 
That side will win which can throw the 
hardest, fastest, and farthest. 

Ballistics is divided into two classes— 
interior ballistics, which deals with the 
moving bullet in the barrel, and exterior 
ballistics, which treats of the passage of 
the bullet through the air. This lecture 
will discuss exterior ballistics only, and 
the path of the moving bullet will be cal- 
culated and shown in as simple a manner 
as possible, involving no more mathe- 
matical calculations than simple addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and di- 
vision. A knowledge of the three R’s 
(reading, ’ritin,’ and ’rithmetic) only is 
essential, although close attention must 
be paid to the use of definitions in order 
to understand the discussion thoroughly. 
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The importance of exterior ballistics to 
the machine gunner cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. He must have a 
masterful knowledge at all times of 
where his bullets are going in order that 
he may be positive that his sheaf of bul- 
lets are clearing obstacles and are com- 
ing down on the enemy target at just 
the right angle to have the maximum 
effect. 

It is not the purpose of this lecture to 
take up the interesting subject of ma- 
chine-gun firing, but merely to show how 
simply the machine gunner can solve the 
ballistic problems that are most likely 
to arise in actual service. 

In order to get a clear conception 
of the trajectory, assume that a rifle 
is held with its bore horizontal and 
the cartridge fired. Upon issuing from 
the muzzle, the bullet, no longer sup- 
ported by the barrel, starts immedi- 
ately to drop. No matter how fast it is 
traveling, it starts to drop upon emerg- 
ing, but the faster it leaves the muzzle 
the farther it will go before dropping 
very far. 

If the rifle were held, say, 4 feet 
above the level ground, and at the mo- 
ment the rifle is discharged another bul- 
let at the muzzle is dropped, both bullets 
would strike the ground at the same in- 
stant, the one at the muzzle striking the 
ground beneath and the other bullet 
striking as far out from the muzzle as 
it has had time to travel horizontally 
while dropping the 4 feet vertically. 

Bullets drop because they are pulled 
down towards the center of the earth by 
the attraction of the earth. This attrac- 
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tion of the earth for all bodies on or 
near its surface is called gravity. Grav- 
ity is measured by the increase in ve- 
locity of a falling body which is pro- 
duced in a second of time. Gravity is 
represented by the letter “G,” and equals 
32 feet approximately. This means 
that when anything starts to fall its 
velocity at the beginning is zero and at 
the end of one second is “G,” or 32 feet, 
while for each second of fall it gains 
velocity at the rate of 32 feet per second. 

Then, for the velocity of any falling 
body at any instant, “G” is multiplied by 
the number of seconds the object has 
been falling. 

Call the velocity at any point in feet 
per second V, and the distance through 
which the body has fallen H, and the 
duration of the time of fall in seconds 
T. Then V=gt and V?=gh. Sub- 
stitute gt instead of V and H = Ygt* 
or H = 16¢#*. 

None of the preceding figures need be 
remembered except the last one, which 
says that the distance a bullet or any 
object drops is sixteen times the square 
of the time of falling in seconds. When 
a number is squared, it is multiplied by 
itself ; that is, if the time T — 2 seconds, 
then # = 2 X 2, or 4 seconds. 

From this relation it is evident that 
the time of flight of a bullet determines 
the amount it will drop before reaching 
the target, and, therefore, the amount 
which it is necessary to direct the bullet 
above the target in order to balance the 
drop. 

Before going further, it is necessary 
to understand what is meant by an angle. 
An angle is the difference in direction 
between two intersecting lines. It is 
the measure of space between the two 
lines. 

Angles are measured in two ways— 
by the number of units, called degrees, 
contained in a complete circle, and by a 


unit called the mil. To understand the 
first method, select the point of inter- 
section of the two lines forming the 
angle as the center of a circle. If 
360 lines, equally spaced, were drawn 
through the center of this circle, the 
space or angle subtended between any 
two lines would represent one degree. 
If an angle of one degree is divided into 
sixty equal parts, each part is an angle 
of one minute. 

Degrees are represented by this sym- 
bol, °, as 60°. Minutes are represented 
by this symbol, ’, as 30’. It is mathe- 
matically possible, using this system, to 
calculate the distance or width between 
the two sides of an angle at any given 
distance. This calculation, however, in- 
volves figures that cannot be handled 
readily mentally, and it is for this reason 
that the second, or mil, system is pre- 
ferable. 

The mil is an angle made by one unit 
at a distance of 1,000 units, as 1 yard at 
1,000 yards, 1 foot at 1,000 feet, etc. 
Lines drawn through the ends of a stick 
1 yard long and intersecting each other 
at a point 1,000 yards distant, would 
form an angle of one mil. One mil is 
an angle of .291 minute. In order to 
calculate angles, widths and ranges with 
the mil system, let R = range in yards, 
M = angle in mils, and W = width in 
yards. Then RM =1,000/V, and, 
transposing, 


1000 W 
a ie ’ 


1000 W RM 
also M=——3—, and W = 000 


By remembering the above relations, 
it is a simple calculation to solve mental 
problems involving the use of ranges, 
angles, and heights or widths. 

It has previously been shown that the 
bore of the gun must be elevated above 
the target in order to get hits on account 
of the fall of the bullet. This angle 
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that the bore is elevated above the line 
of sight to the target is called the 
“angle of departure.” It is obvious that 
there must be a different angle of de- 
parture for each range, as the bullet will 
consume a greater length of time in go- 
ing to a greater range, and will, there- 
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fore, drop farther, which in turn will 
necessitate the bore being elevated at a 
greater angle. 

The rear sight leaf is so graduated 
that when the slide is set for a given 
range and aim taken at the target the 
bore is properly elevated to the angle of 
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Fire Taste U. S. Ririe, Cav. 30 departure for that range. For the cal- 





Range | Angle of departure. Angle of fall 


culation of practical ballistic problems, 
a table of angles of departure is indis- 
=e Mils | Minutes Mils pensable. However, it is not necessary 
2.424 2.576 730 for the gunner to calculate the angle of 
san | I. r-- ‘6° departure, as a table of the angles of 
11.831 15.240 4.44 departure for all ranges can always be 
‘918 | 4. 21.937 -39 ~~ obtained in degrees and minutes. In 
30.435 ss order to facilitate calculations, the an- 
oa’ ee = gles should be computed in mils by mul- 

70.814 | 2 ‘61 __‘tiplying the values in minutes by .291. 
89.669 ial The accompanying table gives the an- 
110.917 | 32.30 gles of departure and the angles of fall 
ta tgie. 3 in minutes and in mils for United States 

187 .418 .56 ammunition, caliber .30, model 1906. 
217.390 37 The scale, for greater convenience, 
53 | 249.745 .72 gives these values in mils only. The 
BS at = angle of fall is the angle at which the 
277 7 362. 5.52 bullets descend at a given range. In 
an 406 .: -30 order to make all calculations, one 
. 247 ' .00 other table is needed, and that is the 
aa 6 ot ~ 7 time of flight of the bullet for the vari- 
.091 | 83. 618.230 179.86 ous ranges. With the scale and the 
ay | 651.568 | 198.36 time of flight, we can solve all our prac- 


.850 | 99. 750.050 | 218.31 _ tical problems in exterior ballistics that 
303 |108. 823.750 | 239.82 iy 
854 1118.15 | 902.970 | 262 ag ffect the machine gunner. 


| 440.404 128.17 | 989.021 | 287.86 In the following ballistic problem, 
| 477.175 (138.85 (1079.20 | 314.26 


17.7 mils. 1 mil = 3.437 minutes. = etn 


1 minute = .291 mil. —_ 
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consider that the bore of the gun is 
horizontal. How far will the bullet 
drop in going 1,000 yards horizontally? 
We have already shown how an object 
drops 16 times the square of the time of 
flight in seconds, or H = 16#. The 
time of flight (¢) for 1,000 yards from 
the tables of time of flight is seen to be 
1.86 seconds. Therefore, H = 16 X 
(1.86 K 1.86) = 55% feet approxi- 
mately. The bullet, then, will drop 55% 
feet in going 1,000 yards, as indicated 
in the figure. Should the bore be pointed 
as much above the target as the bullet 
will fall during the time of flight? 

Taking the above problem, the angle 
of departure from the scale is seen to 
be 14 mils; that is, if the bullet is to hit 
T at 1,000 yards, the bore must be ele- 
vated to point at P. The angle the bore 
is elevated is the angle of departure for 
1,000 yards. 

Then the point P must be 14 yards, or 
42 feet, above 7, because 14 mils at 
1,000 yards are equal to a distance of 14 
yards, as will be seen by substituting the 
value of M (14) in the following 
equation : 

RM 


W= 7000" 


1000 x 14 


—j000 =14 yards. 

























It is evident that the distance the bore 
is elevated above the target and the dis- 
tance the bullet drops during the time 
of flight are not the same, the difference 
being 13% feet. There is, however, an 
important relation between the time of 
flight and the greatest height of the 
flight of the bullet. This greatest height 
is called the maximum ordinate. The 
distance along the horizontal to the 
maximum ordinate is called the abscissa. 

Now, in a vacuum the arc GH, repre- 
senting the flight of the bullet to the 
maximum ordinate, would be exactly 
equal to the arc HT. The bullet would 
then come down just as hard as it went 
up and the point of slowest travel would 
be H. However, the path of the bullet 
through the air is shortened by the re- 
sistance of the air and the point H is 
about 0.6 of the range instead of being 
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at the center. The highest velocity of 
the bullet is the muzzle velocity, and the 
slowest is at the point of impact. 

It is approximately true that the bullet 
occupies the same amount of time in 
traversing OH as HT. Then the time 
occupied by the bullet in rising or in 
falling the vertical distance OH must 
be one-half the total time of flight. Sub- 
stituting # for ¢ in h = 16#*, gives 


16(4/2)9= "2 mae, 


Therefore the maximum ordinate is 
always four times the square of the time 
of flight. In simpler language, the 
highest point of the bullet’s flight in go- 
ing a given range is equal to four times 
the square of the time of flight for the 
total range. 

Any ordinate of any trajectory may 
be calculated just as simply, as may be 
seen from the following example: 

What is the height of the ordinate OH 
at the abscissa GO of the range GT? 

From the figure it is evident that the 
height OH in mils will be the difference 
between the angle of departure for GT 
in mils, and GO in mils, as the angle of 
departure for GO will carry the bullet 
to O, while the angle of departure for 
GT will carry the bullet to T, and in 
passing over O will be at a height in mils 
corresponding to the angle of departure 
GO, subtracted from the angle of de- 
parture GT. 

After obtaining the value of OH in 
mils, it is a simple matter to transfer 
it to feet by calculating its value in 
yards and multiplying by three. 

The value of OH in yards is com- 
puted from the mil formula: 

RM 

¥= 7000 
considering that OH = W; R = ab- 
scissa or horizontal distance GO to the 


ordinate, and M = the value of the or- 
dinate OH in mils. 

Let us take the following practical 
problem. How high is the 1,000-yard 
ordinate (in feet) of the 1,400-yard tra- 
jectory? This is substantially asking: 
How far are my bullets above level 
ground at 1,000 yards when I am firing 
at a 1,400-yard target? 

From the mil scale of angles of de- 
parture we obtain the following data: 
Angle of departure, 1,400 yards = 27 mils 
Angle of departure, 1,000 yards = 14 mils 
Difference between angles 13 mils 

Therefore the value of the ordinate 
in mils is 13 mils. Can anything be 
simpler? To convert the mils to yards 
substitute as follows: 

W =ordinate in yards. 
R=1,000 yards or distance to ordinate. 
M =ordinate in mils 
RM 1000X 13 
™ 1000~ 1000 
39 feet. 

Therefore the 1,000-yard ordinate of 
the 1,400-yard trajectory is 39 feet. 

The entire problem as worked above 
is in reality a problem involving no more 
mental effort than is required for sim- 
ple mental arithmetic. 

The number of practical problems 
that can be worked out in this way are 
infinite. For instance, it is desired to 
change the Springfield rifle battle sight 
range from 550 yards (approximate) 
to 200 yards. How much will the rear 
sight have to be lowered in order to 
do this? 

From the mil scale of angles of ele- 
vation, the difference between the angle 
of departure for 550 yards and 200 
yards is 3.8 mils. 

Now, the rear sight is 224% inches 
from the front sight, and the solution 
of the problem is obtained by determin- 


=13 yards =(13X3) 
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ing the amount that 3.8 mils represents 
at 22% inches. 
Substitute in the mil formula: 


W= ae in which R= 22.125 inches and 
1000 : 

M =3.8 mils. 
22.125 X3.8 

W= —jo00 
Therefore by setting the battle sight 84 
thousandths of an inch lower the range 
will be 200 yards instead of 550 yards. 
To go on with the above problem, how 
much of a change in inches will the low- 
ering of the battle sight .084 inch have 
on a target 200 yards distant? 

This change in mils we know to be 
3.8. The problem then becomes, how 
many inches are represented by 3.8 mils 
at 200 yards. Substitute in the mil 


84.1 
= 7000 = 084 inch approx, 


formula : 
Ww BM, hich R = 200 yards and 
=Tooo im whi h R= 200 yards an 
M =3.8 mils. 
200 X3.8 
W= ras = 76 yards = (.76X36) 
27.36 inches. 


Therefore lowering the rear sight .084 
inch lowers the point of strike, at 200 
yards, 27 1/3 inches. 

The theory and practice of all small 
arms and machine-gun firing are based 
upon the assumption of the “rigid tra- 
jectory,” that is, all calculations are 
made assuming that the object aimed 
at is on a level with the gun, and that, 
if the target is above or below the level 
of the gun and sight taken at an in- 
clined range, the bullets will still carry 
the same distance. This assumption is 
quite closely true for all inclined ranges 
not exceeding 15° in slope. 

If the target is so situated that it is 
at an angle of more than 15°, the dis- 
tance the bullets will carry for a given 
sight setting will be greater than the 
horizontal range would be for the same 
sight setting. 


This can be readily perceived by not- 
ing that, in order to shoot 1,000 yards 
horizontally, the sight is set at 1,000 
yards; while tg hit an airplane at 90°, 
or directly overhead, at a range of 
1,000 yards, no elevation would be re- 
quired, it being necessary only to point 
the bore at the airplane. Consequently 
it will take less elevation to shoot a 
given distance on an inclined plane than 
to hit an object at the same horizontal! 
range. The amount of elevation re- 
quired for inclined ranges can be ap- 
proximately determined by multiplying 
the elevation to hit an object at the 
same horizontal ranges by the following 
amounts : 


Inclination, 
degrees. Amount. 
25 9/10 
35 8/10 
45 7/10 
60 5/10 
85 1/10 


Example: In firing at an airplane 
1,000 yards distant at an angle of 60°, 
what elevation would be required? Mul- 
tiply 1,000 by 5/10, which gives 500 
yards. Then 500 yards elevation on the 
rear sight is sufficient to hit an object 
1,000 yards away at an altitude of 60°. 

The maximum range of a gun is ob- 
tained theoretically by elevating the 
bore at an angle of 45°. Practically, 
the maximum range, due to the resist- 
ance of the air and other causes, is 
attained when the gun is elevated at 
about 32°; that is, with U. S. ammuni- 
tion, caliber .30, model 1906, in the 
Springfield rifle, the maximum range is 
obtained by using an angle of departure 
of about 32°. The maximum range is 
approximately 4,400 yards. 

The maximum vertical range is some- 
where around three-quarters of the 
maximum horizontal range, although 
the maximum vertical range at which 
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fire can be effective is almost as great 
as the maximum effective range on the 
horizontal. 

The maximum ordinate for the maxi- 
mum range is a trifle over 1,200 yards. 
In other words, the Springfield rifle 
bullet in traveling 4,400 yards goes 
1,200 yards high. 

In machine-gun firing the bullets do 
not all follow one path, but rather form 
in the air a horn-shaped figure which 
is generally called the cone or sheaf of 
The size of this sheaf is fairly 
constant, and, except at quite long 
ranges, its vertical depth for all the 
bullets of a short burst of fire measures 
about 8 mils in diameter. The width 
of the sheaf is about 4 mils. 

Consequently, in calculating ordinates 
for instance, the highest bullet of the 
sheaf would be 4 mils higher than the 
ordinate to the center of the trajectory. 
Likewise the lowest bullet would be 
4 mils lower. 

The same rule will apply on the 
ground surface; that is, the range will 
be increased and decreased 4 mils, each 
respectively by the highest and lowest 
bullets. This amount, called the depth 
of the beaten zone, can be determined 


fire. 


gril? 


e¢ 


in yards for any range by reference to 
the mil scale drawing or angles of de- 
parture, and seeing how many yards 
horizontally are represented by 8 mils 
at that range. The width of the beaten 
zone for any range is calculated in 
yards from the width in mils substituted 
in the mil formula. 

So far, the bullet has only been con- 
sidered with regard to elevation. When 
the bullet emerges from the muzzle it 
does not travel directly to the front 
but curves to one side. This deflection 
of the bullet is called “drift.” (Fig. 5) 

Drift is the lateral 
bullet due to its very rapid rotation on 
its axis. This “spin” of the bullet is 
given to it by the spiral grooves in the 
bore in order to keep the point fore- 
most, 


deviation of a 


When it is desired to curve a 








Fig. 4 








Machine Gun Sheak + Beater Zones 


Note: While the above data are the latest available figures for the new heavy Browning 
mount, yet they cannot be considered authentic. 
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baseball to the left the pitcher rotates 
it to the right, as is well known. Now 
with the bullet a right-hand spin curves 
it to the right, and a left-hand spin to 
the left, which is just the opposite of 
the baseball. 

Authorities differ as to the exact 
cause of drift, but it is probably due to 
the following reasons : 

A bullet differs from a baseball in 
that it has smooth surface, and in shape 
is a “pointed” cylinder instead of a 
sphere. In the case of a bullet rotating 
to the right, due to a right-hand twist, 
it is spinning at the rate of thousands 
of revolutions per minute. This causes 
it to become a miniature gyroscope or 
top. Now a top, which when spinning 
rapidly is pushed or kicked in one di- 
rection, resists by moving off in a side- 
wise direction. 

In a similar manner the bullet when 
“pushed” moves off at right angles. 
The push is given to the bullet by the 
upward thrust of the air on the under 
side of its nose. This upward thrust 
is caused by the bullet, due to its spin, 
keeping its nose pointed in the original 
direction it was elevated, while, at the 





same time, it is changing the line of 
travel of its flight due to the attraction 
of gravity. The bullet resists the up- 
ward thrust of the air on its nose by 
moving off at right angles to the line of 
thrust and in the direction of the rota- 
tion, that is, a right-hand rifle twist 
sends the bullet to the right and vice 
versa. This tendency of the bullet to 
point its nose to the right, due to gyro- 
scopic precession, is assisted by the in- 
creased air pressure on the side of the 
point, once the bullet ever so slightly 
becomes pointed to one side. For this 
reason the drift cf the bullet at the 
long ranges becomes excessive, due to 
the effect of the accumulated forces 
acting on it. 

In the case of the Springfield rifle, 
the accompanying table (p. 777) gives 
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TABLE OF TIME OF FLIGHT AND DRIFT FOR 
U. S. Rirte Cav. .30, Moper 1903, Mone 
1905 SicuHtT, 1906 Ammunition. INITIAL 
Vevocity 2,700 Feet Per SEconp. 





| Time of flight | Uncorrected drift 
Range | (computed) (right) 


Seconds 

.116 

. 243 

384 

.693 

.709 

.899 
108 
.340 
593 
864 
153 
458 
776 
108 
.453 
813 
189 
.572 
.977 
394 
827 
277 
744 
.182 
.734 
.258 
.803 
.370 
.962 
.577 
.219 


Feet 


7 
7 
8 
8 
9 
9 
0 
1 


ate 





~ Note.—For all practical purposes, the above 
table is correct for all small arms, including 
machine guns, using 1906 ammunition. 


an idea of the amount of drift. The sight 
leaf on this rifle automatically corrects 
the drift as the leaf is cut to the left, 
and as the slide is raised to the longer 


ranges it is moved laterally at the 
same time. 

Machine-gun firing with fire control 
instruments, when utilized on distant 
targets, must consider this deflection 
and correct for it by directing the line 
of the bore of the gun the proper angle 
in the opposite direction to offset the 
drift of the bullet. Otherwise, when 
firing at narrow fronted targets at dis- 
tant ranges, the sheaf of the fire will 
miss the target entirely, due to the un- 
corrected drift. It has been seen now 
how a bullet rises and falls, and how it 
deviates to one side as it travels its path 
through the air. It should be noted 
also that the greatest height of the bullet 
is approximately 6/10 of the total range 
and that the angle of fall is approxt- 
mately twice as great as the angle of 
departure. 

The foregoing principles are elemen- 
tary but essential, and are usually ob- 
scured by involved mathematical calcu- 
lations, so that the subject of ballistics 
for the average machine gunner is 
shrouded in mystery, and he has but a 
vague idea of it all. A little intelligent 
work with pencil and paper will correct 
all of this, and, until the subject is mas- 
tered, it is futile to try and make any 
progress in the technique of machine- 
gun fire, including such subjects as in- 
direct and barrage firing. 
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Questions a Platoon Commander Should Ask 


Himeelf 


BEFORE AN ATTACK 


1. O I know exactly what ob- 

1) jectives have been allotted 

(a) to my platoon, (b) to 

my company, (c) to my battalion? 
Have I a map showing them? 

2. Have 1 explained them to my 
N.C.Os. and men? And have I given 
my N.C.Os. a sketch-plan of the pla- 
toon’s objective? 

3. Do my N.C.Os. and men under- 
stand exactly what formation the pla- 
toon is adopting for this attack, and 
the various duties each one of them has 
to perform? How am I using my 
Lewis gun? 

4. Do I know the bearings both ot 
the left and of the right of my objec- 
tive? 

5. Do I know, and do my N.C.Os. 
and men know, the names of the units 
on my flanks? 

6. Do I understand the barrage lines 
and timing of lifts in the artillery pro- 
gram? 

7. Have I impressed upon my men 
the great importance of keeping close 
up to our own barrage? 

8. Is my watch synchronised ? 

9. Do I understand all orders sufh- 
ciently to be able to take command of 
the company if my company commander 
gets knocked out? 

10. Have I told my platoon sergeant 
and N.C.QOs, everything I can to enable 
them to carry on if I get knocked 
out? 

11. Are all my N.C.Os. and men 
properly equipped according to orders? 

12. Do I know who have (@) wire- 
cutters, (b) Very pistols and lights? 
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13. Have (a) bombs, () flares been 
issued to each man, and orders about 
their carriage and use properly ex- 
plained ? 

14. Do I know and does my orderly 
know, (a) the best way to company 
headquarters now; (b) how to find my 
company commander during and after 
the attack; (c) where battalion head- 
quarters is, and, if it is moving, at 
what stage and to what place? 

15. Have I warned my men to shoot 
or bayonet anyone giving the order, 
“Retire”? 

16. Have I told them that slightly 
wounded men must carry back their 
equipment, and that men must on no 
account weaken the line by taking back 
wounded ? 

17. Do the stretcher-bearers know 
their way to the advanced dressing 
station and the arrangements made for 
getting away wounded? 

18. Do I know what to do with 
prisoners? 

19. Have I detailed the patrol to be 
pushed out as soon as the objective has 
been gained, and explained to it exactly 
what to do? 

20. Do my men understand the neces- 
sity of establishing touch with units on 
my flanks, or, if on gaining our objec- 
tive we are not in touch, of establishing 
blocks immediately ? 

21. Do I understand that to consoli- 
date a well-defined target exposes my 
men to heavy shelling afterwards? 
Have I thought out where and how it 
is best to consolidate the objective | 
am about to attack ? 

22. Do all my men know which are 





Questions for Platoon Commander 
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up and which are down communication 
trenches? 

23. Do I know and have I explained 
to my N.C.Os. the arrangements for 
supply of water, S.A.A., bombs, sand- 
bags, wire, etc. ? 

24. Have I made all possible ar- 
rangements for any special work re- 
quired from my platoon after the 
objective has been gained? 

25. What is the $.O.S. signal? 


WHEN THE OBJECTIVE HAS BEEN GAINED 


1. Am I and my men where we were 
meant to be? 

2. Have I reported my position and 
the situation generally? 

3. Are flares being lit when called 
for by the contact aeroplane? 

4. Is my platoon reorganized to re- 
sist counter-attack ? 

5. Am I doing all I can to consolidate 
the position and am I consolidating in 
the best place? 

6. Am I in touch with units on my 


flanks? If not, are blocks being estab- 
lished as quickly as possible? 

7. Is the Lewis gun disposed to the 
best advantage? Does it cover a 
block ? 

8. Has the patrol been pushed out 
as I arranged? 

9. Am I making the best use of my 
scouts and snipers? 

10. What is the enemy doing? Am 
I doing all in my power to find out, and 
let my company commander have the 
information as quickly as possible? 

11. What special orders did I receive? 
Was I ordered to dig any part of a 
comunication trench? If so, are the 
men told off for the work working 
at it? 

12. Can I put up anything as a guide 
to our position for the artillery? 

13. Do I appreciate that if my pres- 
ent position is unhealthy it is likely to 
be much worse if I try to withdraw? 

14. Do I understand that bold and 
energetic action makes for success? 














The Spirit of the Bayonet 

The bayonet is, primarily, a weapon 
of offense; a man armed with it is not 
on the defensive; he must be the ag- 
gressor at all times. 

It is a weapon in whose use aggres- 
siveness and initiative count for more 
than in any other. 

The spirit of the bayonet is the de- 
sire to go forward and close with the 
enemy. 

It endows its possessor with the will 
to destroy his antagonist at any hazard. 

Inspired by it, he leaps forward to 
the assault as to the consummation of 
a high desire. 

He is like a high-strung hound, strain- 
ing on the leash and eager to be free 
when he scents the quarry. 

He is impatient of the restraint that 
holds him back from the final charge 
until the moment has arrived, and when 
at last the longed-for word is given he 
bounds toward his enemy with all the 
eagerness and joy of a thirst-crazed 
desert wanderer at the sight of cooling 
water. 

His one desire is to kill, kill, kill; his 
last thought is of danger to himself. 

The spirit of the bayonet is born of 
confidence—confidenze in the potency of 
the weapon, confidence in one’s skill and 
training, and in the certainty of victory. 

It is born of pride—pride in the 
knowledge that on the bayonet in one’s 
hands rests the final outcome of the 
conflict; pride in the feeling that the 
high commanders, having done their all, 
having used to the utmost the power of 
the other arms, are now entrusting the 
vital issue to the bayonet fighter, with- 
out whose success all that has gone be- 
fore is futile; pride in the realization 
that all the vast and powerful machinery 
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of modern war has been employed only 
to give the bayonet fighter his oppor- 
tunity. 

It is born of joy—joy in the conflict 
for itself alone; joy in the conscious- 
ness that one is about to rid his coun- 
try of an enemy; joy in the lust of kill- 
ing, and joy in the supreme self-sacri- 
fice which pays the ultimate price, if 
need be, for one’s country. 

The bayonet is the fairest weapon in 
modern warfare; with it one does not 
strike down his enemy unseen and from 
a distance, but confronts him eye to eye, 
point to point, and man to man. 

The bayonet is the final argument, 
the ultimate appeal, the high arbiter that 
decides the issue of the conflict. Down 
the ages, from the prehistoric spearman, 
through the times of the Macedonian 
phalanx, the pikeman and the halber- 
dier, on through later times to the pres- 
ent day, the spear has been the decid- 
ing factor of many battles. 

And what is the bayonet but the spear 
of ancient days? What is the spirit of 
the bayonet but the spirit that animated 
the spearmen of a bygone time? 

At the final stage the battle of today 
is as the battle of long ago, only the pre- 
liminaries are different. And of what 
use the best artillery preparation, of 
what avail the fire supremacy of the 
finest troops, if the bayonet does not 
follow them up to make good the ad- 
vantage they have gained? 

Bear in mind, then, that although the 
work of training may seem irksome, 
that sure results will follow thorough 
preparation, without which none may 
attain success. . 

Paut H. McCook, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, N. A. 
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Training 

Experience shows that programs 
should be strictly followed. Subordi- 
nate commanders should prepare a 
schedule of training for his unit for each 
successive period. These will be sub- 
mitted to the next higher commander 
for approval or alteration at times 
to be prescribed by him. When ap- 
proved, their programs should be fol- 
lowed except under extraordinary con- 
ditions, without regard to inclemency 
of the weather. Only regimental or 
higher commanders should be allowed 
the discretion of substituting indoor 
work for outdoor work on account of 
weather conditions. 

In making up programs of instruc- 
tion the greatest care should be exer- 
cised in the allotment of time to the 
different subjects. It is generally a 
mistake to give in a single day all the 
instruction that is to be allotted to any 
one subject. For example, close order 
drill should be divided into short daily 
periods. Maneuver exercises are 
fatiguing if properly done, and they 
should therefore be interspersed, as far 
as the general program permits, with 
special work for the smaller units which 
does not involve so much labor. 

Programs of training should be pre- 
pared with the greatest care, thought 
and consideration. They should in- 
variably be carefully gone over by su- 
perior commanders. A_ well-thought- 
out program of instruction is the first 
step toward efficient progressive train- 
ing. Every instructor should constantly 
bear in mind the value of each minute 
allowed him for instructing his men. If 
a man find himself giving instructions 
merely to fill in the hour, he should 
realize at once that this indicates a lack 
of appreciation of the task before him. 
He who does not train his men with all 


his mind and might is not worthy to 
lead them into battle. 

Noncommissioned officers should not 
be too timid to assert authority. Young 
officers, even though they are familiar 
with their duties, should not stand com- 
placently by observing glaring errors 
without correcting them. Commands 
should not be given in conversational 
tones. Giving an order is only the be- 
ginning. The man who gives it must 
see that it is obeyed. The time for 
training must not be used in police 
work. Officers must be prompt. Every 
officer should realize that the attitude 
of his men will be the one he adopts. 
A man who is slack will have a slack 
company. Every unit commander 
should not only be present at all the 
instruction given to his unit, but he 
should show vital interest in every 
moment of that instruction. An officer 
who does administrative work while 
his command is at instruction shows, in 
so doing, a lack of appreciation of his 
duties. 

All commands must bear in mind 
the necessity for preparation for open 
warfare. Trench warfare is in prepara- 
tion for it. A decision will be obtained 
in the open. Where a maneuver in 
open warfare has failed, or has been 
unsuccessful for any reason, the same 
problem under the same orders should 
not be repeated on the same grounds. 
In trench warfare it is a different mat- 
ter. There an attack should be re- 
hearsed again and again to insure per- 
fection in the details of the allotted 
tasks, but in maneuvers in open warfare 
one of the prime objects is the cultiva- 
tion of decision and initiative on the 
part of the commanders. The highest 
proficiency in trench warfare is of little 
value if units have not the training in 
open warfare to exploit a success when 
the enemy’s lines are broken. 
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The Need for Articles 

Some one said that every one had one 
article under his coat. That is true 
enough. It is not a question of being a 
writer. Everyone has at least one sub- 
ject which he is interested in, which he 
knows, and upon which his opinion is 
at least worth consideration. 

The INFANTRY JouRNAL is read. It 
has some 15,000 subscribers and prob- 
ably two readers for each. When it 
does not reach them they write and ask 
why they don’t get it, which is a sign 
they do read it and are interested in its 
contents, but they do not write for it. 

It is their magazine. It should prop- 
erly be a means of exchanging informa- 
tion, of describing the short cuts toward 
accomplishment which are made in the 
midst of the official training manuals 
and training schedules. Such short 
cuts, methods, different ways of doing 
things, differentiate one organization 
from another. Not all are good, of 
course, but other men confronted by 
the same problems would like to hear 
of them. 

There is no equality of efficiency 
among organizations. One in some 
fashion almost inevitably surpasses the 
others, and the methods which have se- 
cured this difference in an army so fun- 
damentally homogeneous as ours are 
worth knowing. In an army efficient 
team play is essential. It is not enough 
for one regiment to be better than others 
in a division when the success of the 
division depends on the efficient co- 
operation of all of the regiments. 

Why one regiment, one company, 
one machine-gun group is better than 
others is not merely a matter of interest. 
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lt is a matter of importance when the 
reasons why it is better are known and 
available for reference. They cannot 
be known outside of narrow limits if 
the men responsible for them do not 
describe them for the benefit of other 
organizations. 

This magazine gives an opportunity 
to do this, and the editor hopes that 
more officers will avail themselves of it 
than have in the past. He knows it is 
not easy to sit down and write some- 
thing out, for he has to conduct this 
magazine after rather late office hours 
On the other hand, no great amount o/ 
thought and labor is necessary to give 
what you really know and are really 
interested in. The editor hopes that 
there will be a response to this. I is 
your journal. He would like to have it 
serve as a medium of communication 
between the divisions of the Army of 
the United States. 

® 
Washington 

Back in the seventies when one 
reached remote two-company posts by 
stage and slow river boats, when the 
army served in the “Indian Country” 
and post traders would have stood 
eghast at a request for buttermilk or 
camouflage beer, the hardy veterans of 
the plains did not think well of Wash- 
ington. A story traveled from post to 
post and camp to camp that the officers 
on duty there had sent a petition to the 
Secretary of War asking for a sharp up- 
ward raise in their pay. They stated that 
they had all been serving in Washing- 
ton for a long time, which was quite 
true; that they, all of them, as officers 
of the army had incurred social obliga- 
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tions which they were forced to meet, 
and they found that with the steadily 
increasing cost of existence there was 
an ever-growing difficulty in living as 
their positions demanded. They begged 
leave to suggest that the necessary in- 
crease in their salaries could be met 
without a corresponding increase in 
the appropriations for the Army, which 
no one was more anxious than they to 
keep down. The added cost could be 
met by a slight reduction in the pay of 
the line. There were so many officers 
of the line and so few of the staff and, 
besides, men in the line of the army 
had no use for money as they lived in 
shacks and wikiups which they con- 
structed themselves. Besides, they 


could help out their incomes by hunt- 
ing and by fishing. 

This story was a scandalous fabrica- 
tion and the men who repeated it cer- 
tainly could not have believed it, but it 


expressed their attitude toward Wash- 
ington. 

Judging by what he has heard about 
commutation of quarters, the editor is 
afraid that there are a number of 
officers who believe that their comrades 
in Washington would be willing to do 
what their predecessors here were ac- 
cused of doing forty years ago. In the 
February number of the INFANTRY 
JourNAL there is a statement of the 
case for commutation of quarters. The 
decision concerning it has passed out of 
the hands of the Army. 

The question of commutation of 
quarters is not the only one in which 
officers of the Regular Army not on duty 
in Washington appear to feel that those 
here have been recalcitrant to their ob- 
vious duty. The question of relative 
promotion is a recurring one, concern- 
ing which protests reach the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. 


It should be remembered that the 
officers of the Infantry of the Regular 
Army on duty in Washington are just 
as much concerned in a proper and fair 
solution of these questions as are their 
comrades who are on duty elsewhere. 
The officers here are not a permanent 
group detached in life and in sympathy 
from the rest of the Army. They come 
and go. It can be saiely assumed 
that they are in touch and in sympathy 
with the other officers of Infantry whose 
interests are also theirs. But it must 
also be remembered that they have their 
responsibility for the interests of the 
Army of the United States, and those 
interests may well on some particular 
question run counter to the personal in- 
terests, the temporary advantage, of 
some particular group of officers in one 
of the branches of the Army of the 
United States. When such a question 
arises it must be assumed that the In- 
fantry officers on duty in Washington, 
including the members of the Executive 
Council of the Infantry Association, 
will act for the interests of the Army. 
To do less would prove them recreant 
to the oath they have taken to support 
the Government of this country. 

We are at war, and our Army is the 
last reserve. The war is not won. If 
we lose, we lose everything. To a 
greater extent than in any previous 
war the question of policies and of 
methods has been left to the officers of 
the Regular Army. We are therefore 
on trial. If we fail, if we lose the war, 
no advantage in promotion or in 
emoluments which we have gained wil! 
be maintained. We shall be left naked 
and stripped of consideration as a hiss- 
ing and reproach to the. American 
people. If we win, we can ask for and 
receive our just rewards. Let us win 
them first. We have not done so yet. 
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Let us pull together and pull hard and 
win. Every ounce of energy and of 
effort we can apply will be needed—is 
needed now. To win the war it is nec- 
essary to trust the men charged with 
planning and directing. Time is very 
short. The world is fighting on its 
emergency ration. With it consumed 
everyone, everywhere, will have to go 
back to the fields and farms to get 
bread. It must be remembered that it is 
being said in Germany, “If we do not 
lose, we win. Our enemies lose if they 
do not win.” 

Some five hundred years ago the 
course of world history was determined 
by the conquest of Constantinople. 
This is no time to emulate the conduct 
of the Greeks, who quarreled over 
points of dogma, of interests and of 
precedence while the guns of Moham- 
med the Conquerer thundered at their 
gates. 


® 
British Army Organization 

Of course, the British army is not 
organized in exactly the same way as 
that of the United States, but, on the 
other hand, there are not only resem- 
blances but parallel conditions. In both 
countries the Regular Army, although 
differing in organization, holds much 
the same relation to the other forces 
which have been created. The reserve 
officers in both have broadly the same 
relations to those of the regular serv- 
ice, and in Great Britain the territorials 
occupy much the position of our Na- 
tional Guard. 

The report, in this number of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, gives the measures 
which have been found advisable to cor- 
rect inequalities in promotion, caused by 
the fact that in the British Army at 
least three kinds of forces, raised under 





different laws, have been operating side 
by side during the present war. It also 
gives a picture of the inequalities, the 
irregularities of promotion, which will 
inevitably arise under such conditions, 
and the injustice which results from 
them. 

As the report says, many of these 
were caused by the new British forces 
being raised as reinforcements to an 
army already in battle. As the new 
army of the United States is being pre- 
pared while our Allies keep our common 
enemy engaged, we have the opportu- 
nity of avoiding their inequalities if we 
foresee them and take advantage of the 
experience accrued in an army which 
has so many resemblances to our pres- 
ent one. 

The report well remarks that it is not 
possible to say what the British army 
will be after the war. Its scale and 
organization will manifestly be largely 
dependent upon the peace obtained. 
The recommendations of the committee 
accordingly do not attempt to consider 
the future. We are in the same case. 
We cannot foresee what our future 
army will be. 

The British army is based on a sys- 
tem of battalions commanded by lieu- 
tenant colonels. Ours is based on regi- 
ments commanded by colonels. 

In connection with this it is of in- 
terest to see what the general lines of 
the system of promotion in the German 
army have been during this war. That 
army has not had to create new in- 
strumentalities during the war; the old 
ones have been expanded. The general 
system has remained what was planned 
before the war. In the German army, 
although honorary distinctions and 
decorations have become common 
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enough, promotion, except for seniority, 
remains the rule in war as in peace. 
Any departure from it is very rare. 
Take the aviation service, for example. 
In spite of its great increase in size and 
importance, to the middle of 1917, there 
seem to have been only two promotions 
out of their regular turn: Lieutenant 
Boelke was promoted captain and Ser- 
geant Muller was made a second lieu- 


tenant. Of course there may have been 
others, but they were certainly few. In 
Germany promotion is considered not 
a reward but as a means of choosing 
the best men for command in all grades. 
Accelerated promotion is reserved to 
officers of the operations staff and, in 
very rare cases, to officers who have 
proved that they are of really excep- 
tional military value. 








Book Revi cws 


The Life of Lieutenant General Chaffee. 
By William Harding Carter, Major 
General, United States Army. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago 
Press. Cloth, 296 pages. Price, 
$2.50 net. 

The fascination of regular army life 
will always remain a mystery to the 
casual observer, who sees therein only 
numerous restrictions, frequent incon- 
veniences, occasional hardships and dan- 
gers, and withal only moderate rewards. 
Some light is thrown on the mystery by 
General Carter’s “Life of Lieutenant 
General Chaffee,” in which is portrayed 
the career of the only American soldier 
who ever rose from the rank of private 
in the Regular Army to that of lieuten- 
ant general and chief of staff. 

Probably the life of no other officer 
has been more varied or more typical of 
regular army life in all its phases. Gen- 
eral Chaffee served in the Civil War, in 
numerous Indian campaigns, was a bri- 
gade commander at the capture of San- 
tiago, commanded the American ‘troops 
which assisted in the capture of Pekin 
during the China Relief Expedition, was 
the commanding general in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and finally chief of staff. 
As chairman of the Board of Aqueduct 
Commissioners, Los Angeles, he finished 
a most useful and successful career. 

In the “Life of General Chaffee” the 
author has sensed the romance of the 
regular soldier and, although the book 
lacks the vividness of character por- 
trayal which marks a great biography, 
it at least preserves much interesting 
material and data. 

The author is apparently unconscious 
of the fact that his anecdote as to the 
manner in which General Chaffee was 
selected for promotion to the grade of 
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brigadier general does not entirely sub- 
stantiate his claim that General Chaffee 
received recognition and advancement 
only as a result of highly meritorious 
services, for on page 127 it is stated: 


The author, who was an assistant in 
the office of the Adjutant General and 
had been placed in charge of the ap- 
pointments, promotions, and commis 
sions, remembers well the conference 
in the office of the Secretary of War at 
the termination of which the Adjutant 
General came out and handed him fo: 
execution the order for the promotions 
Upon being asked what he thought « 
the list of promotions, the autho: 
promptly replied that the list was al! 
right except for three names, the omis 
sion of which would be noticed by al! 
the army from the Far West—Chafi« 
Wheaton, and Randal. The Adjutan 
General remarked that the three me 
were all of the highest order of merit 
but were still in the grade of lieutenant 
colonel ; nevertheless he went back to the 
Secretary and returned with authorit) 
for their promotions to vacancies fol 
lowing the list already agreed upon 

We fear that most officers will inte: 
pret this incident as adding point to the 
question, “Of what use is a record fo: 
efficiency without a friend in Washing- 
ton?” May we yet live to see the birth 
of two geniuses, viz: (1) the man who 
can evolve an efficiency record system 
which will automatically show the best 
man for any given position, and (2) the 
man who can inspire the powers-that-be 
to adopt and adhere to such a system. 


® 


Tactics and Duties for Trench Fighting. 
by Georges Bertrand, Capitaine, Chas- 
seurs Alpins, de l’Armée de France. 
and Oscar N. Solbert, Major, Corps 
of Engineers, U.S. A. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917. Price, 
$1.50. 
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This is a valuable book which has re 
ceived the approval of the Army War 
College as shown by the following letter 
to Major Solbert concerning it. 


1. The manuscript forwarded with 
this letter has been examined in the War 
College Division and the opinion given 
that it has exceptional merit, presenting 
the principles governing trench warfare 
in such a clear and logical manner that 
the publication, with some changes and 
additions, will be of considerable value 
to our officers. 

2. You are directed to confer with 
the Chief of the War College Division 
regarding the effecting of the changes 
desired. 

The changes desired were made be- 
fore publication. 

It deals with principles and examples 
of methods of warfare and not with 
fixed rules. There are none in warfare. 
There is a constant change of methods 
and invention of new ones to overcome 
military difficulties. The chapter head- 
ings give the scope of the book: Or- 
ganization of the Company for Battle 
Formations; Development of a Position 
from an Open Warfare Battle; Sector 
and Trench Duties; The Relief, Defense 
of a Position; Attack of a Position; 
Model of Trench Orders; Special Op- 
erations. It is fully illustrated with 
maps and diagrams necessary for the 
elucidation of the subject. 


® 
The Infantry Soldier’s Hand Book, by 

Major W. H. Waldron, U. S. Army. 

New York: George U. Harvey, Inc. 

Price, $1.00. 

This book is a compact collection of 
information which makes no attempt to 
do more than its title states. It gives 
infantry drill, including the squad, bay- 
enet training, essentials of rifle firing, 
physical training, individual cooking, 
laws and regulations, guard duty and 


uniforms, and other data which a private 
or corporal should knew. He will find 
much of what he needs in this compact 
book, and the illustrations are so nu- 
merous that many explanations will be 
saved. 


® 
Tactical Walks, by Lieut. Col. W. H 

Waldron, U. S. Infantry. New 

York: George U. Harvey Publishing 

Company, 1918. Price, $1.50. 

The tactical walk is the best method 
that has been devised for instructing of- 
ficers and noncommissioned officers in 
the subject of minor tactics. Tactical 
situations are presented to them for 
practical solution on the ground itself, 
and the lessons are firmly impressed on 
their minds. 

Can you take one of your noncommis- 
sioned officers at random and, after in- 
forming him of the contents of the first 
two paragraphs of the outpost order, 
can you tell him to move out with the 
first platoon and cover the posting of 
the outguards and feel sure that the task 
will be efficiently carried out? 

Can you send out any one of your 
sergeants in command of the point of 
your advance guard and feel sure that 
he knows what to do and how to do it? 

It is to provide instruction in just this 
class of problems that the tactical walk 
has been devised and developed. If it 
is efficiently conducted, it will certainly 
familiarize noncommissioned officers 
It is the inter- 
mediate step between the classroom and 
theory and the actual handling of troops. 

Seven walks are outlined, and the 
methods for carrying them out de- 
scribed. They are an advance guard, a 
flank guard, an outpost, a reconnoiter- 
ing patrol, a visiting patrol, a detached 
post and a defensive position. 


with this class of duties. 
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Military Observation Balloons, by 


Emil J. Widmer. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Company, 1917. 
Price, $3.00. 


The book is based on the German 
balloon manual which was in use be- 
fore the war. It is hopelessly out of 
date and useless for instructional pur- 
poses. The only captive balloon de- 
scribed has been obsolete for eighteen 
months. The technical terms are not 
those used in the United States Army 
It says that balloons are used in field 
war for tactical observation and only 
rarely for artillery purposes. This is 
completely incorrect. If this book gets 
into the hands of young officers of the 
United States balloon service they 
would waste valuable time in reading it, 
for its contents are antiquated. 

A book like this makes one wonder 
why it is really published. The technique 
of war changes so fast now that yes- 
terday is a long way behind the times. 
The General Staff of the United States 
Army has published and reprinted a 
very large number of manuals which 
bear upon the conduct of this war in 
which we are engaged. These cannot 
be placed in the hands of every one and 
the publication of books by officers of 
the Army has been restricted. It is 
probable enough that there were too 
many of them in any case. It is nec- 
essary to have a doctrine of war. There 
are not an indefinite number of ways 
equally good, in which everything can 
be done. 

It is not possible at present to restrict 
or limit the number of books on military 
subjects prepared by men not in the 
military service. Perhaps it is not 
advisable but, as we are all of us 
equally interested in winning this war, 
it is obvious that we must all of us 
avoid sending soldiers off on false 





trails. There is a loss of time in 
doubling back from them, and time is 
one of the things we cannot waste. Ac- 
cordingly, it would seem that if books 
like this were submitted to the train- 
ing committee, General Staff, Army 
War College, before publication, ad- 
vice could be obtained as to the 
expediency of printing them. This is 
of course only a suggestion. The 
writer does not in the least speak fo: 
that committee. 


® 


Combined Army Publications, by Maj. 
James A. Moss, U. §. A. Kenosha, 


Wis.: George Banta Publishing 
Company, 1917. Cloth, 8vo, 131 
pages. Price, $2.50. 


With his usual indefatigability, the 
author has compiled this publication, 
which, as he confesses, is merely a com- 
bination for the sake of convenience 
without any change whatever of the 
Manual for Court-Martial, Rules of 
Land Warfare, Field Service Regula- 
tions, Small Arms Firing Manual, 
Manual of Interior Guard Duty and 
the Uniform Regulations. It has the 
fault of any such combination that it 
soon becomes out of date, due to 
changes in the various manuals anJ 
regulations. A desirable feature is the 
collection of all the manuals in one 
cover with less liability to loss. An ex- 
cellent device is the use of thumb 
indexes to the several parts. 


® 


A French-English Military Technical 
Dictionary, by Col. Cornelis DeWitt 
Willcox, U. S. A., Professor of 
Modern Languages at West Point 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1918. 
Cloth, 8vo, 582 pages. Price, $4.00 


To one familiar with the early efforts 
of the now distinguished author to 
secure recognition and even publication 
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of this valuable work, it is very gratify 
ing to see it issued in such form as to 
he available to everyone. Dictionaries 
and “vade mecums” we have by the 
score, but none of them can or does 
approach this authoritative work either 
in scope or accuracy. As first pub- 
lished by the War Department, and 
without compensation to the author as 
the story goes, it was the result of years 
of arduous work and research by a 
young officer and author struggling for 
recognition. Its merit was instantly 
perceived when first published, but, 
strangely enough, the War Department 


allowed it to run out of print, and until 
republished in its present form it was 
a rare volume and highly treasured by 
those fortunate enough to possess a 
copy. 

The original text has been copied 
photographically so that the type pages 
are not as pleasing or clear typograph- 
ically as they might be, but a supplement 
of some seventy-five pages brings the 
original text up to date by including 
all the new words which have found 
their birth and meaning in the throes 
of the present world struggle for liberty 
and democracy. 








THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infantry 
arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best standards and 
traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of professional knowl- 
edge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge with par- 
ticular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.”—Article III of the 
Constitution. 
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Membership dates from the first day of January or July nearest the date of enrollment 
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All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508, Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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Change of Address 


Complaints on the part of our mem- 
bers and subscribers to receive the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL regularly, are more 
frequent than we should like. Ina way 
it is encouraging to know that in these 
times of stress and hurry subscribers 
can find time to make complaints on this 
score, because it shows that such copies 
as do reach the complainant are of suf- 
ficient interest to warrant a call 
all copies. 


for 


Unfortunately, however, investigation 
usually shows that the irregularity in 
receipt of copies of the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL has been due to some sudden 
change of address of which we have 
had no notice. One of the first things, 
therefore, that an officer should do on 
receiving orders to change station is 
to notify this office of his new address. 
This will enable us to get his name cor- 
rectly entered in our addressing machine 
and insure prompt forwarding of future 
issues to the correct address. Many 


subscribers find it convenient to use the 
form below. 

Attention is also called to the change 
made in the policy of mailing the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL to members. Eco- 
nomic necessity made it imperative 
to change the old custom, and now the 
JOURNAL is only sent to those officers 
who have been thoughtful enough to 
renew their subscriptions promptly. 

In carrying out this necessary policy, 
we will send an advance notice to mem- 
bers and subscribers of the date upon 
which subscription to the JouRNAL will 
expire. On receipt of this notice, the 
subscriber should immediately remi* 
the amount due for renewal of subscrip- 
tion. This is the custom of all regular 
periodicals, and at once puts the maga- 
zine on a business basis. The receipt of 
renewal blanks by us will give notice of 
the number of copies necessary to print 
of each issue, and save waste and 
expense through overestimating the 
requirements, or disappointment of 
subscribers through underestimate. 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Union Trust BurLpine 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


Please change my address to: 
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GENTLE HINTs 
No. 40 


Wasuinocrton, D. C. 
Apri 1, 1918. 


1. The issue of the INFANTRY JoURNAL for May will be the 
largest and most ambitious number ever printed. 


2. This issue will be devoted to the subject of ‘Universal 
Military Training.’’ Its circulation will be double that of any 
previous number, as arrangements have been made for a very wide 
distribution. 


3. The ‘Universal Military Training” number will carry a 
far greater amount of advertising than usual, as representative 
firms all over the country have contracted for space to carry their 
announcements. 


4. These representative advertisers believe in ‘Universal Mili- 
tary Training,” and it is through their encouragement and support 
that publication of this interesting issue has been made possible. 


5. Many other business houses equally prominent with those 
who have already contracted for space will want their announce- 
ment to appear. To these we offer the hint that the time is growing 
short in which to make arrangements. 


6. In addition to our regular subscribers, the ‘‘ Universal Train- 
ing” number will go to hundreds of officers and men in the National 
Cantonments, and from them to their fathers and uncles, and friends 
back home who will be eagerly interested in learning authoritatively 
what military training means, and how it has quickened the eye, 
given spring to the step, and a rosy glow to the cheeks of the young- 
sters in the camps beneath the tan of exposure to weather and sun. 


7. It is the old, old story that the INFANTRY JoURNAL has been 
telling—cooperative teamwork. It is the Infantry Way! It is the 
only way. 
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